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(Continued from page 40.) 


| ere gala BUCHANAN, moved by the extreme gravity of the 
situation, granted an informal interview to the South Carolina Commis- 
sioners, touching the objects of their mission, on the 28th of December, or 
within forty-eight hours after Anderson’s pregnant movement. Courte- 
ously received, they were informed that as “ Congress was the only compe- 
tent tribunal” to act on any proposition “they might have to offer,” he 
would communicate it to that body; therefore the interview was barren of 
any desirable result. On the same day, it appears, they also addressed a 
formal note to the President, an ill-judged paper both in tone and scope, 
no doubt materially warped thereto by the provocation of the unexpected 
tidings that had foilowed so quickly upon their heels, of what Major An- 
derson had done. 

Their note was ill-conceived, because its chief request, “ the withdrawal 
of the troops from the harbor of Charleston,” was so couched that it could 
but serve to complicate the situation for Mr. Buchanan—a statesman who, 
with a deep sense of the fast-brooding calamity with which the hours were 
big, was ardently desirous of averting from his countrymen the incalculable 
misfortune of a sectional civil war. His answer, a long one, bears date of 
the 30th of December, and suffice to say, in effect, he refused cither to with- 
draw the troops of the United States from the harbor of Charleston or to 
restore the status quo in that quarter. To this there was an immediate re- 
joinder on the part of the commissioners in its tone sufficiently unmindful 
and heedless of the President’s well-known earnest disposition to remove 
all sources of sectional discord as to lead him to return it with the in- 
dorsement that it was of such character that the President “declines to 
receive it.” * 


* Here in the North possibly it has become a matter of almost immovable historical faith that 
before the secession of South Carolina, the Wat Department, under Secretary Floyd, systematically 
emasculated or impaired in all possible ways, the military strength of the Government within the 
Southern States. And yet there is abundant, easily-found evidence to the contrary, even in con: 
nection with the fortifications of Charleston harbor, some of which must be briefly adduced : Zar/y 
in August, 1860, Captain John G. Foster, United States Engineer Corps, assisted by two accom- 
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Dissatisfied with the decision of the President not to direct Major An- 
derson to return to Fort Moultrie, the evacuation of which Mr. Floyd in- 
sisted was a direct infraction of an agreement of the administration with 
the authorities of South Carolina, as well as an act that could only serve to 
widen the breach between that state and the Federal Government, without 
any possible compensating military result, that gentleman resigned his port- 
folio as Secretary of War on the last day of the year. Thereupon Mr. Jo- 
seph Holt, of Kentucky, Commissioner of Patents, was announced as Secre- 
tary of War ad interim. The day before this change took place, however, 
General Scott had addressed directly to the President a singular appeal to 
be permitted, without the knowledge of the War Department, to send “as 
secretly as possible, 250 recruits from New York to re-enforce Fort Sum- 
ter, together with some extra muskets or rifles, ammunition, and subsist- 
ence stores.” He also asked that a sloop-of-war and cutter should be sent 
with this expedition. Mr. Buchanan promptly acceded in the main to this 
urgent suggestion of the General-in-Chief of the Army, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lorenzo Thomas, of the Adjutant-General’s Department, attached 
to General Scott’s staff, was detached and specially charged with the organ- 


plished subalterns of the same corps for most of the time, and provided with ample funds, was di- 
rected to place all the works in that harbor in ‘‘as good a defensive position as possible.” Under 
these instructions he employed 109 men, including fifty skilled mechanics from Baltimore, in prepar- 
ing Fort Sumter for a defensive and offensive contingency with unceasing activity. At the same 
time 120 to 137 hired men were energetically engaged in putting Fort Moultrie in condition for an 
effective defense up to the very day it was evacuated, including a wet ditch fifteen feet wide dug 
around the fort ; two flanking caponieres ; a bastionette for musketry at the north-west angle; a 
picket fence around the fort bordering the ditch, together with Machiouli galleries and other engi- 
neering devices materially strengthening the work against a landward approach and attack, designed 
solely for such an event, and making Fort Moultrie defensible by a small garrison such as that 
which occupied it on the 26th of December. Castle Pinkney was likewise put on a thoroughly defen- 
sive basis by thirty-four mechanics and laborers. The official reports of Captain Foster, written at 
the time, leave an intelligent, honest mind no room for doubt on this question (see War of the Rebel- 
lion. Official Records, series i., vol. i., particularly pages 4, 5, 72, 90, 92, 98, and 106. Moreover, 
on the 24th of November, Adjutant General Cooper told Major Anderson, that Mr. Floyd desired 
to be informed ‘* whether, in view of maintaining the troops (in Moultrie) ready for efficient action 
and defense, it might not be advisable to employ reliable persons, not connected with the military 
service, for purposes of fatigue and police.” Finding that he might hire eight or ten good men, 
discharged Federal soldiers, and ‘‘ as that would give one relief for ‘ his ’ guard,” Anderson asked for 
authority to hire them, which was promptly accorded by Mr. Floyd on the 6th December. As the 
employment of other than enlisted men upon such service was without precedent, this incident should 
be accepted as proof that the one who suggested and authorized it could not be contriving to have 
Fort Moultrie fall into the hands of the Carolinians (Red. Recs., series i., vol. i., pp. 76, 84, 88). Even 
as late as the 21st of December, Floyd directed Anderson over his own signature to hold possession 
of the forts, and if attacked to defend himself to the last extremity, defining properly, however, that 
this did not involve a ‘‘ useless waste of life” (Reb. Recs., seriesi., vol. i., p. 103) 
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STREET SCENE THE NIGHT OF JEFFERSON DAVIS’ 
INAUGURATION, FEBRUARY 18, 1861, MONTGOM- 


ERY, ALABAMA. 


[Engraved for the Magazine from the Original Sketch made at the time by the distinguished artist, 
Theo. R. Davis.} 


ization and dispatch of this expedition,* a duty which he performed with 
such celerity and secrecy that the Star of the West on the night of the 
5th of January was under steam for Charleston with a force of 200 armed re- 
cruits, 100 spare rifles, three months’ subsistence, and other military stores.t 


* Reb, Recs., series i., vol. i., p. 114. 

+ The story of these inchoative days of the War of Secession would not be properly told were I 
to fail to note that this bootless expedition was assented to, outfitted, and dispatched without the 
knowledge of at least one member of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, namely, Mr. Jacob Thompson, who 
must have been given to understand that no such expedition was intended by the Administration of 
which he was a member, for he telegraphed Mr. A. N. Kimball, Jackson, Mississippi, on the 4th 
of January, 1861: ‘* Vo troops have been sent to Charleston, nor will be while Iam a member of the 
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Meanwhile, the Carolinians, correctly understanding the gravity of their 
attitude, or at least what was essential on their part to shield it from the 
least semblance of comedy or triviality—lost not an instant of time after 
Anderson’s abandonment of Sullivan’s Island in selecting proper positions 
upon the northern end of Morris Island, upon which they set about con- 
structing batteries that would help to enable them to repel any effort on 
the part of the United States to re-enforce or provision the garrison of 
Sumter. They also with prodigious, well-directed activity began repairing 
Fort Moultrie. Consequently when the steamer Star of the West, at 
early dawn on the gth of January, crossed the bar of Charleston harbor, 
and steamed up the ship channel to within a mile and three-quarters of Fort 
Moultrie, the two “well-placed” batteries on the northern end of Morris 
Island opened upon her at a distance of about five-eighths of a mile. The 
first shot fired was in the manner usual in such cases, one of warning in front 
of the vessel’s bow, to which, however, no heed was given except to hoist 
a “ full-sized garrison flag,” as we are told. Pursuing her course toward 
Sumter, a shot soon struck her in the fore chains—a sufficiently dangerous 
quarter to satisfy the captain of the Star of the West of the folly of his 
errand, and the ship promptly brought about, sped rapidly back over the bar, 
happily without harm, though under a sharp fire. Thus the undertaking 
was abandoned. Any more favorable issue of such an expedition ought 
not to have been expected; under no aspect was its dispatch a sound ad- 
venture. Considered as a military operation, it is difficult to understand 
how so sagacious a soldier as the one who planned and executed the brilliant 
campaign for the capture of the City of Mexico in 1847, could have pro- 
jected an enterprise so wanting in the elements of success as well as of 
sound military reasons for undertaking it. Even had the recruits on this 
steamer been successfully thrown into Fort Sumter, they could not have in- 
creased the period of resistance of that fortress one day against the only char- 
acter of attack to which it could be exposed.* On the other hand, politically, 


Cabinet.” From my intimate knowledge of Mr. Thompson I am satisfied his dispatch was an an- 
swer to one of inquiry from Mr. Kimball, and was designed to allay apprehensions in Mississippi 
of an active coercive course toward South Carolina, and with the further purpose of swaying the 
Organic Convention of Mississippi, about to assemble at Jackson, to delay secession. Mr, Thomp- 
son, a man of large wealth, was conservative by nature. He had moreover the strong material tie 
to the Union of valuable real estate in Chicago. Disunion was clearly against his interest. 

*In this relation I may adduce an extract from a paper submitted by General Joseph G. 
Totten, Chief Engineer of the Army, to the War Department on the 2d of April, 1861 : ‘‘ In addi- 
tion to what I have heretofore said as to the impracticability of efficiently re-enforcing and supply- 
ing Fort Sumter, I will now say only that if the fort was filled with men and munitions, it could 
hold out only but a short time. It would be obliged to surrender with much loss of life, forit would 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


President of the Confederacy. 


the attempt, whether successfully executed or not, could but work harmfully 
in the Southern states, and the conception of it must be regarded as alto- 
gether out of character with the political and diplomatic ability and skill 
shown by General Scott several times previously in his long, useful career 


be obstinately defended, and the greater the crowd within the greater the proportionate loss. This 
issue can be averted only by sending a large army and navy to capture the surrounding forts and 
batteries.”—eb. Recs., series i., vol. i., p. 232. 
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as a National servant, when intrusted with the successful conduct on the 
part of the United States of most delicate international controversies.* 

The very day, at the dawn of which the effort to re-enforce Fort Sumter 
was thus brought to signal miscarriage so easily and naturally, the State 
of Mississippi severed her connection with the Union; Alabama did like. 
wise on the 1oth, and Florida on the 11th of January. That these states 
were materially as immediately influenced to take this course, at that time, 
by the untoward overt act in Charleston harbor on the night of the 26th of 
December, 1860, coupled with what happened there on the morning of 
the 9th of January, 1861, would seem to be the true historical conclusion. 
The Senators of these states, however, retained their official seats until 
the 21st of January. On that day, five Senators took formal leave of the 
Senate.t I heard the set oration of Mr. Davis—a well-digested, temper- 
ately conceived statement of the causes which had brought five of the 
cotton-producing states to resort to the sovereign right of secession from 
the Union. His words were uttered with such evidence of profound emo- 
tion and coupled with the immeasurable significance and moment of what 
those words announced, that when I saw Senators sitting at their desks 
affecting either to be writing or reading, I could but call to mind the story 
of the Roman Emperor who fiddled while his imperial city was in flames 
around him. ¢ 

In the alarming position of the country, or onthe 19th of January, 1861, 
the General Assembly of my native state, Virginia, adopted a series of 
resolutions, with a preamble, deploring disunion and inviting all her sister 
states to send special commissioners to Washington on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, “ to consider and, if practicable, agree upon some suitable adjustment.” 
At the same time John Tyler, an ex-President of the United States, and so 
distinguished and notably conservative a citizen as William C. Rives, were 
two of the five delegates selected by Virginia to represent her in that 
“ Peace Congress ’—as it came to be designated. Meeting on the same 


* T refer, of course, to his masterly management of the North-eastern boundary question ; his 
delicate course on the Lake frontier at the time of a menaced Fenian invasion of Canada; and to 
the consummate skill with which he averted trouble with Great Britain about the Island of San 
Juan on the Pacific Coast. 

+ The five members of the House of Representatives from Mississippi, Wm. Barksdale, Reuben 
Davis, L. L. C. Lamar, John McRae and Otto R. Singleton, retired on the 12th of January. The 
members from Alabama, David Clayton, J. L. M. Curry, G. S. Houghton, Sydenham More, James 
L. Pugh, James A. S. Stallworth and W. R. W. Cobb, at the same time with the Senators from 
that state (January 21st), as also did G. S. Hawkins, member of the House from Florida. 

} As Mr. Davis was speaking, I saw Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, rise from his seat, walk 
toward one of the doors of the Senate Chamber, there half turn in a theatrical manner for a moment 
and glance back at Mr. Davis with a mocking incredulous sneer upon his features. 
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day that the congress of the six se- 
ceded states assembled at Montgom- 
ery, delegates took part in its sessions 
ultimately from twenty-one states, of 
which but seven were slave-labor 
states. This body, composed largely 
of men distinguished in the political 
and judicial history of the country, 
well entitled in the main to be re- 
garded as patres conscripti, was pre- 
sided over worthily in the interest of 
a united country by ex-President John 
Tyler. However, among the members 
were a few who undoubtedly were 
present with the sole object of pre- 
venting any healing results, any fra- 
ternal settlement of sectional discord 
—instruments of that hateful spirit 
boldly voiced by a Senator of Michigan 
on the 11th of February, after this congress had been in session a week: 
“Without a little bloodletting this Union will not in my estimation 
be worth a rush.” * 

Meantime the Confederate Con- 
gress of a single House, as I have 
already narrated, having met on the 
4th of February, four days later 
adopted a provisional Constitution to 
be in force for a year, unless sooner 
superseded by a permanent organiza- 
tion. And on the gth of February 
that body proceeded to elect Jefferson 
Davis as provisional President, and 
Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
as Vice-President. On that same day 
it was conservatively enacted: “ That 
all the laws of the United States of 
America on the Ist day of Novem- 
ber last, and not inconsistent with the 


ROBERT TOOMBS. 


Secretary of State of the Confederacy. 


CHARLES G. MEMMINGER. 


Secretary of the Confederate Treasury. 


* Letter of Senator Chandler to Governor Blair of Michigan, February 11th, 1861. 
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constitution of the Confederate States, be and the same are hereby con- 
tinued in force until altered or repealed by the Congress.” 

It is also worthy of relation that by the sixth article of the second sec- 
tion of the Confederate constitution it was provided : 

“The Government hereby instituted shall take immediate steps for the 
settlement of all matters between the states forming it and their other late 
confederates of the United States, in relation to the public property and 
public debt at the time of their withdrawal from them; these states here- 
by declaring it to be their wish and earnest desire to adjust everything 
pertaining to the common property, common liabilities and common obli- 
gations of that Union, upon the principles of right, justice, equity and good 
faith.” 

Mr. Davis was inaugurated as President of the Confederate States onthe 
18th of February, and delivered an elaborate address on the occasion. His 
Cabinet was then announced as constituted of ex-senator Robert Toombs, 
Secretary of State; Charles G. Memminger, of South Carolina, Secretary 
of the Treasury; Leroy Pope Walker, of Alabama, Secretary of War; ex- 
senator Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy ; ex-member of Congress 
John H. Regan, of Texas, Postmaster-General, and ex-senator Judah P. 
Benjamin, Attorney General. Thus within a fortnight a new state was 
launched veritably on waters troubled and turbid, but with all the essential 
means and appliances—including a large number of trained, able and 
accomplished public men of wide, varied political experience—for a whole- 
some, law-regulated government ; a state such as is well defined by Sir 
William Jones: 

“ Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned : 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
* * * * * * 
*¢ No :—men—high-minded men, 
Men who their duties know, 


But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 
These constitute the State.” 


With each day thereafter for a fortnight the vortex of dissolution grew 
wider in its sweep, with few anywhere showing the least insight of the 
steady drift of affairs. At Washington and to the northward—indeed, 
also, largely so in the South—all the public men seemed to stand as it 
were with eyes sealed to the nature and ultimate consequences of what had 
happened at Montgomery and was going on in Charleston harbor. There 
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was an incredible unconsciousness 
that events were fast gathering to a 
head—as the electric spark that ex- 
plodes a mine. “A great empire 
and little minds go ill together,” 
said Edmund Burke—words whose 
truth was never made mofe signally 
manifest than at Washington during 
the one hundred and fifty days 
which ended withthe 30th of April, 
1861. 

Convened, as I have said, on 
the 4th of February, the “Peace 
Congress’ remained in session for 
a fortnight, and adjourned with 
the bare result of proposing seven 
amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution, which they reported to 
the National Congress, with the 


LEROY POPE WALKER, 


Secretary of War of the Confederacy. 


unavailing prayer that that body would adopt and urgently submit them 


for ratification by the states of the Union. 


STEPHEN R. MALLORY. 


Secretary of the Navy of the Confederacy. 


During the presence of 
this special Congress in Washing- 
ton I met several, if not all, of the 
members from Virginia, notably the 
venerable President, Mr. Tyler, 
Judge John W. Brockenborough of 
the U. S. District Court, and Mr. 
Seddon, afterward Confederate Sec- 
retary of War. All impressed me as 
animated by an earnest desire to 
preserve the Union intact, but as, 
also, well-nigh hopeless of that 
result because of the spirit of sec- 
tional hostility which they had 
encountered in certain Republican 
members of mark in that body 
and of great influence at home.* A 


* Mr. Tyler on the 7th of February not 
only invoked by telegram an influential personage 


at Montgomery to exert himself to avert collision with the Federal authorities, but, on the same day, 
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“Peace Congress” by name, yet more scenes than one took place and many 
words were uttered during its sessions which breathed rather of sectional 
rancor than of fraternal peace. Of one of these inauspicious incidents I 
remember hearing a graphic description by a Virginia member a few hours 
after its occurrence.* 

A New England member, a Senator, had said in debate that if the 
Southern states persisted in secession they should be coerced back into the 
Union. Immediately Commodore Stockton, one of the members from New 
Jersey, springing to his feet, advanced directly up to the militantly speak- 
ing member and declared, in effect, with his extended finger almost in the 
other’s face: “If it be war that you and your people want, war you shall 
have—but war much nearer your own homes than any of the Southern 
states, should you attempt to pass across the State of New Jersey with an 
armed force to make war on the Southern states! ” 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, having adopted as his own measure the 
amendments to the Constitution proposed by the “ Peace Congress,” made 
an eloquent speech in the Senate in support of them, but they fell still-born, 
or failed to bridge the ever-widening chasm between the sections. 


appealed to Governor Pickens in these impressive words : ‘‘ Can my voice reach you? If so, do 
not attack Fort Sumter. You know my sincerity. The Virginia delegation earnestly unite.” 
Again, on the gth of February, he urged forbearance by South Carolina, and, yet again, nine days 
later. (Red. Recs., series i., vol. i., pp. 253-54-57.) It may further help toward reaching the 
truth of history here to contrast the spirit which pervaded and animated the fervent appeals of Mr. 
Tyler for such courses at Montgomery and Charleston as might make it yet possible to re-establish 
the Union without bloodshed with that of the implacable war-to-the-knife school of politicians of 
whom Senator Chandler was the exemplar. 

* Another juxtaposition of the different feelings which swayed men at the epoch in question 
I would fain believe to be of historical use and worth here: Those rabid politicians at Washington 
who habitually scouted all ideas of compromise or of any fraternal settlement of the fretting and 
clashing relations of the states, regarded the proceedings of the ‘‘ Peace Congress” with undis- 
guised contempt, and blatantly proclaimed the Union to be like Hamlet’s thoughts, ‘‘ bloody or be 
nothing worth.” As a class, however, these men kept out of battle-fields and never fought for the 
flag or the Union to which they rendered a perennial lip-service that has known no abatement. On 
the other hand, those accomplished, intrepid soldiers, such as Anderson and Foster and Crawford, 
with their comrades in Sumter, when affronting danger like heroes upholding the flag of their 
country, were anxiously watching the proceedings of the ‘t Peace Congress” with the ardent hope 
that they would bring forth a re-established fraternal union of the states. These men, each of 
whom could say, without affectation, of their country— 

“ My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thy enemies, nor fear to lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive,’’— 

felt and uttered great satisfaction at the prospect of a peaceful solution of existing political diffi- 
culties. ‘‘ The cheering news from Washington of the action of the Peace Conference and of the 
House of Representatives gave us great satisfaction,” wrote that resourceful engineer, Captain John 
G. Foster, to his chief, General Totten, on the 2d of March, 1861. (Red. Recs., series i, vol. i., 
p- 189 ) 
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At this time of political chaos and uncertainty few men in the country 
were so solicitously watching the dreary, misguided course of events as the 
officers of the regular army from the Southern states, not only at Wash- 
ington but wheresoever there was a military post on our wide frontier. To 
them disunion and war constituted the most vital of possible questions. 
For the most part educated, from boyhood, in the service of the Union, 
and deeply attached to that service, disunion imposed upon them the choice 
between the sundering of all family ties and relations with those among 
whom they had been born, on the one hand, and the summary termination 
of life-long professional associations with the service of the Union. And 
more than this, disunion exposed them in the near future to a mortal con. 
flict with men embattled under a flag which for years it had been their own 
highest pleasure also to serve under side by side with these same men 
since manhood. To this class of Americans generally all these days were a 
period of concern and inquietude naturally known to the same degree to 
none others of their countrymen; while to some, however, it was a period 
of great incertitude, as I may illustrate : 

Soon after my arrival at Washington I called at one of the leading hotels 
to deliver to the wife of an officer, my junior in my own staff department 
of the army, a message from her aunt, the wife of an officer of high rank on 
duty in Oregon at the time. Soon the conversation turned upon the one 
absorbing topic of the hour for army people. Perforce, I was led to say I 
felt that but one course was open to me—that of following the fortunes of 
the State of Virginia. The lady in question, a soldier’s daughter, born at a 
military post, sharply arraigned me for entertaining such a thought. With 
a woman’s latitude of speech she reminded me that I had taken an “ oath” 
which, she asserted confidently, would be violated were I to resign and en- 
ter the service of the seceding states. In this position her husband, in 
more guarded terms or with studious courtesy of manner, coincided. Such 
indeed was her warmth regarding the binding force of an officer’s oath at 
this juncture that I was forced, in order to stop the subject, to say: That it 
was a question each one of us must settle with his own conscience, and that 
I certainly should not suffer any one to decide it for me. And yet the 
husband, though born in Maryland, and his wife was of New England and 
New York origin, resigned before I did, and was commissioned in the Con- 
federate service before I left Washington.* 


* One day as I was about to enter the western door of the War Department, on my way to the 
Quartermaster-General’s office, about the 21st of April, 1861, I met this same officer coming out, 
and who, extending his hand, said : ‘‘ Good-by, Jordan; what shall I say for you at Montgomery ?” 
At Montgomery? I echoed, with an air of interrogation. ‘‘ Yes,” he rejoined, ‘‘ I am off for Mont- 
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How far the minds of the leaders of the Republican party were from 
crystallization into any definite policy with which to meet and deal with the 
secession movement, even so late as the 18th of January, when it had taken 
such proportions as to embrace 244,146 square miles, or how absolutely 
foreign to them was the idea of employing the national army and navy if 
need be for the restoration of the integrity of the Union, is made apparent 
in the explicit words of Mr. William H. Seward on the floor of the Senate 
onthe 12th of January. “‘ The Union,” he declared, “ is not worth preserving 
at the expense of a civil war.” That is to say, that great chief of his party, 
on the eve of becoming the Premier of the incoming Federal Administra- 
tion, tersely enunciated the same idea acting upon which, just a month be- 
fore, the Cabinet of Mr. Buchanan had advised against any effort on the part of 
the outgoing President to increase the military force in Charleston harbor.* 
Moreover, as is notorious, immediately after the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
the acknowledged leader of Republican journalism, the most authoritative 
exponent of Republican political sentiments, aims and aspirations in the 
country, Mr. Greeley, through the 7rzbune of the 9th of November, 1860, 
declared, with characteristic precision and force of language: “ When- 
ever a considerable section of our Union shall deliberately resolve to go out, 
we shall resist all coercive measures designed to keep her in. We hope 


gomery; I have resigned.” Resigned? I again echoed, in sheer wonderment, recollecting his pre- 
vious position and that of his wife. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ I was ordered to go to Annapolis as 
Quartermaster to Butler’s column, and I could not serve on such duty and therefore resigned.” I 
was too much surprised at the suddenness of his change of views to say more than that I was pleased 
by his course, and we parted with a shake of the hands. 

* I must here mention cs a part of the history of the times, previously overlooked in this nar- 
rative, that on the 14th of December, 1860, Mr. Lewis Cass availed himself of the opportunity of 
this decision of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, to parry future responsibility for the course of that ad- 
ministration in this particular, by resigning his high office of Secretary of State. Weighed in the 
scales of history, this action is not to be reconciled with his immediately anterior approval of Mr. 
Buchanan's declaration, in his annual message, that there was no constitutional power under the 
Federal compact to coerce a state to remain in the Union against the clear wishes of the people. 
If the Federal authority could not be constitutionally exerted to keep South Carolina from quitting 
the Union and setting up a government disassociated with that of the United States (which in ef- 
fect Mr. Cass had accepted as sound doctrine), certainly no legitimate or moral end was to be 
served or attained by holding fortified places within her boundaries, supported by ships of war an- 
chored in her waters. As for the crotchet which found expression in some quarters, at the time that 
the Federal authorities. while not using the national army and navy to coerce South Carolina to re- 
main federally associated, might, however, lawfully use such abnormal or extra-constitutional ap- 
pliances to collect revenues from foreign merchandise landed in Charleston harbor—when no longer 
a part of the United States—it serves to show of what nebulous ideas and chaos of incidents the War 
of Secession was finally born—leading to : 


” 


‘* Red ruin and the breaking up of laws, 
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never to live in a republic whereof 
one section is pinned to the residue 
by bayonets.” Somewhat later the 
New York Herald, with remarkable 
accuracy of statement, said to its 
large audience: “ Each state is or- 
ganized as a complete government, 
holding the purse and the sword, 
possessing the right to break the tie 
of the Confederation as a nation 
might break a treaty, and to repel 
coercion as a nation might repel in- 
vasion. Coercion, if it were possible, 
is out of the question.” And al- 
though he had been urgently rec- 
ommending that the fortresses on the 
Atlantic seaboard should be strongly 
occupied by Federal troops, never- 
theless, General Scott not only on 
January 14, 1861, disclaimed all idea of proposing an invasion of the seceded 
states, but as late as March 3d, 1861, addressed Mr. Seward, already 
announced as Secretary of State in Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, in these terms: 
* * * * “adopt the conciliatory 
measures proposed by Mr. Crittenden or 
the Peace Convention, and, my life upon 
it, we shall have no new case of Secession; 
but on the contrary an early return of 
many, if not of all the states which have 
already broken off from the Union. 
Without some equally benign measure, 
the remaining slave-holding states will 
probably join the Montgomery Con- 
federacy in less than sixty days—when 
this city, being included in a foreign 
country, would require a permanent garri- 
son of at least thirty-five thousand troops, 
to protect the government within it.” 
The alternatives to this proposition as 
the soldier-statesman concisely depicted 


JUDAH P. BENJAMIN. 


Attorney General of the Confederacy. 


JOHN R. REGAN. 


Postmaster General of the Confederacy. them were, first : 
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“Collect the duties on foreign goods outside the ports of which this government has 
lost the command, or close such ports by act of Congress, and blockade them.” 


This of course was coercion if of the milder type, yet none the less coer- 
cion in effect than that involved by his next proposition : 


“Conquer the seceded states by invading armies. No doubt this might be done in two 
or three years, by a young and able general * * * with 300,000 disciplined men (kept up 
to that number), estimating a third for garrisons, and the loss of a yet greater number by 
skirmishes, sieges, battles, and southern fevers. The destruction of life and property 
on the other side would be frightful—however perfect the moral discipline of the 
invaders, The conquest completed, at the enormous waste of human life tothe North and 
North-west, with at least $250,000,000 added thereto, and cui dono!’ Fifteen devastated 
provinces ! not to be brought into harmony with their conquerors; but to be held for gen- 
erations by heavy garrisons, at an expense quadruple the net duties or taxes which it 
would be possible to extort from them, followed by a Protector or an Emperor.” * 


Senator Douglas, addressing the Senate sixty days earlier, presented so 
vivid a forecast of what coercion involved that the substance of it should 
not be omitted here: 


‘There is no other way or recourse left, to enforce the law in a seceding state, except 
to make war and bring the state within your possession first and then enforce the law 
afterward, A war between eighteen states on the one side and fifteen seceding states on 
the other, is, to me, a revolting thing. For what purpose is the war to be waged? Cer- 
tainly not for the purpose of preserving the Union. I havetoo much respect for gentlemen 
on the other side of the chamber, collectively and individually, to believe there is one 
among them who does not know what war is. You cannot expect to exterminate ten mill- 
ions of people, whose passions are excited with the belief that you mean to invade their 
homes and light the flames of insurrection in their midst. You must expect to exterminate 
them, or subjugate them, or else, when you have got tired of war, to make a treaty with 
them. No matter whether the war lasts one year, or seven years, or thirty years, it must 
have an end at sometime. Sooner or later both parties will become tired and exhausted ; 
and when rendered incapable of fighting any longer, they will make a treaty of peace, and 
that treaty will be one of separation. The history of the world does not furnish an example 
ofa war of sections or between states of the same nation, where the war ended in reconcilia- 
tion. Such a war always ends in a treaty of peace, and a finaleternal separation, I don’t 
understand, then, how a man can claim to be a friend of the Union, and yet be in favor of 
war upon ten millions of people in the Union. You cannot cover it up much longer under 
the pretext of love for the Union. Now the question must be met, and whatever conces- 
sions I am called upon to make, I choose to make voluntarily, before blood is shed, and not 
afterward. Noman has more pride of country than I. It humbles my pride to see the 
authority of the government questioned, but we are not the first nation whose pride has 
been humbled. Republics, empires and kingdoms alike in all ages, have been subject to 


* General Scott’s final alternative was one that attracted most attention at the time and some 
derision among those who were for blood-shedding in which they took no direct manual part. I re- 
fer to his well-known phrase, ‘‘ Wayward sisters, depart in peace.” 
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[Through the courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet we are permitted to copy from his priceless collection the 


above authenticated copy of the Louisiana Ordinance of Secession, with its notable signatures. —Epitor.} 
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the same humiliating fact. But when there is a deep-seated discontent pervading ten 
millions of people, penetrating every man, woman and child, and involving everything 
dear to them, it is time for inquiring whether there is not some cause for the feeling. * 


In citing these historical facts it is not my purpose to revive the dis- 
cussion of the question of the right of secession or that of the opposite 
dogma of an irrevocable Union created by the Constitution of 1787. My 
only object is to recall the truth that at bottom the sentiments so clearly 
expressed by Senator Douglas must have been shared generally by the 
leading public men of the North and West up to the time that the Mont- 
gomery government fatuously threw the sword into the scales at 4.30 in 
the morning of the 12th of April, 1861, by making war upon the Federal gar- 
rison in Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor. Upto the moment of that 
act of open war really no name of note in the history of the country can 
be found attached to the opposite opinion that the Constitution of the 
United States carried with it that high doctrine of irrevocable allegiance 
such as was once generally held in Europe in behalf of monarchical régimes, 
with the logical corollary of a code defining and punishing treason and re- 
bellion—a doctrine that never found distinct expression by any American 
statesman of leading rank until after the war had been practically opened 
on the part of the seceded states. 

As already mentioned, the portfolio of the War Department resigned 
by Mr. Floyd, had been intrusted to Mr. Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, for 
whom great loyalty to the Union is claimed in the history of that epoch. 
Nevertheless, no careful reader of his official correspondence with the loyal 
conscientious soldier of the Union, Robert Anderson, can fail to find in 
almost every communication passages that had they emanated from Floyd 
would be characterized as steeped in duplicity and casuistry, as abounding 
in sheer juggling with words, and as conceived in the spirit of a political 


*In directness and precision of statement of the right of secession from the Union by the 
people of any state so minded, no Southern statesman ever surpassed the distinguished Pennsyl- 
vania lawyer Mr. William Rawle, who wrote in 1825 : 

‘‘ Ifa faction should attempt to subvert the government of a state for the purpose of destroy- 
ing its republican form, the paternal power of the Union could be called forth to subdue it. Yet it 
is not to be understood that its interposition would be justifiable if the people of a State should deter- 
mine to retire from the Union. It depends on the state itself to retain or abolish the principle of 
representation, because it depends on itself whether it will continue a member of the Union. To 
deny this right would be inconsistent with the principle on which all our political systems are 
founded, which is, that the people have, in all cases, a right to determine how they will be governed. 
* * * The secession of a state from the Union depends on the will of the people of such state. 
But in any manner by which a secession is to take place, nothing is more clear than that the act 
should be deliberate, clear, and unequivocal.” (See Essay on the American Constitution by William 
Rawle, pp. 288, 296.) 
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Mephistopheles. Be this as it may, Mr. Holt on the 16th of January, or a 
week after the misadventure of the Star of the West, informed Major 
Anderson that it was not the present purpose of the Government to make 
another attempt to re-enforce Fort Sumter, unless in the judgment of 
the major, “additional supplies or re-enforcements are necessary for the 
safety or successful defense of the fort”—in which case “a prompt and 
vigorous effort will be made to forward them.”* 

Nevertheless, on the 16th of January also the Secretary of State or 
Premier of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, Judge Black, a statesman of unques- 
tionable candor and high intellectual power, wrote an argumentative letter 
to General Scott with the object of inducing him to answer that Fort 
Sumter could and should be immediately re-enforced at all costs. These 
letters are now chiefly of historical interest, as showing not only the un- 
certainty of purpose that existed at Washington, but also the confusion of 
ideas which possessed the mind of even so exceptionally able a public man 
as Judge Black, and one of such courage in the formation and expression of 
his opinions. In one who had held that neither the Constitution nor that 
fundamental principle of our policy which makes political authority depend 
for force and existence “on the consent of the governed,” gave the Federal 


*In this letter of the War Secretary, the spirit to which I have referred effuses from such 
paragraphs as these : ‘‘ You rightly designate the firing into the Star of the West, as ‘an act of war, 
and one which was actually committed without the slightest provocation. Had their act been per- 
petrated by a foreign nation, it would have been your imperative duty to have resented it with the 
whole force of your batteries. As, however, it was the work of the government of South Carolina, 
which is a member of this confederacy, and was prompted by the ‘ passions of a highly-inflamed 
population of citizens of the United States,’ your forbearance to return the fire is fully approved by 
the President. Unfortunately, the Government had not been able to make known to you that the 
Star of the West had sailed from New York to your relief, and hence, when she made her ap- 
pearance in the harbor of Charleston, you did not feel the force of the obligation to protect her ap- 
proach as you would naturally have done had this information reached you.” That is to say, An- 
derson is told in one breath how fully the President approved his forbearance from firing upon the 
South Carolinians and from bringing on civil war—and at the next instant he is admonished that 
it was considered ‘‘ unfortunate that he had not been apprised of the real mission of the Star of 
the West,” in which case he must have been under the ‘‘ od/igation” to protect that vessel by firing 
upon those who obstructed her entrance! Red. Official Recs., series i., vol. i., p- 140. 

In another letter of February 23, after Mr. Lincoln’s arrival in Washington, in reply to a proper 
request on the part of Anderson for instructions as to his course should the floating battery known to 
be under construction be brought into menacing proximity, Holt, evading direct orders, indulges in 
this undisguised sneer: ‘‘If you have reason to believe that it is approaching merely to take up a 
position at a good distance, should the pending question be not amicably settled, then, unless your 
safety is so clearly endangered as to render resistance an act of necessary self defense and pro- 
tection, you will act with that forbearance which has distinguished you heretofore in permitting the 
South Carolinians to strengthen Fort Moultrie and erect new batteries for the defense of the harbor.” 
(/bid, p. 182). I might multiply examples from his correspondence were it necessary. 

Vor. XIV.—No. 2.—9 
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Government the power to coerce a state to remain in the Union—it could 

only be the result of a mental epidemic for him to write gravely as he did 

to General Scott, of the duty of the United States to hold by force of arms 

at the risk of bloodshed, a fortified portion of the State of South Carolina on 

the pretext that it was the public property of the Government—ignoring 

the material thing that the property in question had its origin in a grant 

from that same state to the Federal Government, for a specified purpose 

and for none other; with the provision that when no longer used for that 

purpose, by the very terms of the cession, it must revert to the grantor. 
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for any purpose hostile to the wishes and political independence of South 

Carolina by the very letter and spirit of their deed of concession terminated 
all property rights of the United States in them.* 

Although events were fast speeding in the quarter of Charleston harbor 
to the crisis which soon aroused into fierce action all the bad passions of 
civil war over 1,600,000 square miles of territory, exclusive of the states and 
territories of the Pacific coast, it is a part of the history of these days 
which should not go unmentioned, that the authorities of South Carolina 





* “Tt seems to me settled,” wrote Judge Black, ‘‘ that Major Anderson and his command at Fort 
Sumter are not to be withdrawn. The United States Government is not to surrender its last hold 
upon its own property in South Carolina. Major Anderson has a position so nearly impregnable 
that an attack upon him at present is wholly improbable, and he is supplied with provisions which 
will last him very well for two months. In the meantime Fort Sumter is invested on every side by 
the avowedly hostile forces of South Carolina. It is ina state of siege, They have already prevented 
communications between its commander and his own Government, both by sea and land. There is 
no doubt that they intend to continue this state of things as far as it is in their power to do so.” 
(Reb. Official Recs., series i., vol. i. 
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were at special pains as early asthe 19th of January to make it the duty of 
an officer of the state to see that the garrison of Fort Sumter, whose po- 
sition was a constant menace, should be regularly supplied not only with 
fresh meat and vegetables, but with the delivery and transmission of their 
official as well as personal mail matter. Undeniably, in this way, the period 
of Federal possession of Fort Sumter was materially prolonged, for without 
the subsistence freely supplied from the city of Charleston as late as the 
7th of April, that work must have fallen into the possession of the state 
without the discharge of a gun. Moreover, as mail communications be- 
tween Sumter and Washington remained uninterrupted until the oth of 
April,* the daily letters and drawings thus transmitted to the Federal War 
Department, furnished complete information to the Government at Wash- 
ington not only of the precise situation of the Federal garrison but of all 
the preparations that were being made on the part of the Confederates for’ 
the dispossession of the Federal authority in that quarter as well as to re- 
sist any attempt to re-enforce Sumter. Several of the intelligent officers 
of Anderson’s command, also, were allowed to pass to and fro between 
Sumter and their seat of government. Or, in fine, the utmost latitude was 
afforded to the authorities at Washington in learning the exact situation of 
that command and for arranging with its officers for an intelligent plan for 
its relief.t Regarding the fullness of the information at Washington 
of the condition of affairs in Sumter I, also, may bear personal testimony. 
My most intimate army associate during all these days was an aide-de- 
camp on the staff of General Scott, Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Lay. 
Our friendship, of long date, was based on social and literary tastes that 
had led us toward the same objects, and he was also the godfather of my 
oldest son. One of the most accomplished of the officers either of the 
staff or line of the army, my predilection for his society carried me on oc- 
casion to the head-quarters of the army, where I met not only my friend, 
but also Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. Keyes, the military secretary of the 
commanding general, and also Lieutenant-Colonel Lorenzo Thomas, the ad- 
jutant-general, with both of whom I was on a friendly, social footing of 
some years, and from whom I did not disguise my ultimate purpose to re- 


* Even then official mail communications was stopped for the reason that Captain Fox, who 
had been permitted to visit Major Anderson under a pledge made to Governor Pickens that his ob- 
ject was not to acquire or impart information upon which to base or concert an expedition, had 
clearly violated that pledge. 

+ One of these officers was Lieutenant Norman J. Hall, whose notes drawn up in Washington, 
as to the best manner of relieving Fort Sumter, will be found pages 201-202, Keb. Official Recs., 
series i., vol. i. For that matter the Federal War Department had a written plan of relief from 
every officer in Fort Sumter sent through the mails or conveyed by some officer of the garrison. 
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sign from the Federal service in the event of the secession of Virginia. On 
one of these visits toward the end of February, I found Colonels Lay and 
Keyes in the staff room, Colonel Thomas at the moment being with General 
Scott. Soon, however, the colonel came forth from the office of his chief 
with an open sheet of paper in his hand, from which he soon proceeded to read 
aloud to Keyes, Lay, and myself. It was a graphic private letter to Colo- 
nel Thomas from Doctor Crawford,* the surgeon at the time of the garrison 
of Fort Sumter, describing the military situation of the little force, already 
an object of general interest, and included a specific statement of every 
pound of subsistence in its commissariat. According to that pregnant letter, 
Fort Sumter could not be held much longer unless its store of provisions 
was soon replenished. The knowledge of such a situation was one of vital 
political importance to the Southern leaders at that instant—for knowing it, 
as clearly told in that letter, they need only quietly await until the early 
exhaustion of so scanty a larder should force Anderson to surrender his posi- 
tion to avoid starvation. This fact was freely discussed by all of us—but 
neither to Thomas nor to Keyes, while aware that both Lay and myself were 
Virginians, did the thought occur which came however to the lips of Colonel 
Lay—before the subject was dropped—nearly in these words: “ Gentlemen, 
of course it is understood that the information given in Doctor Crawford's 
letter must not go out of this room.” + 

I have already related how Secretary of War Holt, as early as the 16th 
of January, had placed upon Anderson the onerous. responsibility of decid- 
ing whether it was necessary or not for the safety of the fortress he held 
in Charleston waters that he should be re-enforced, but I did not mention 
that, at that time, he must have been aware of Anderson’s official opinion, 
conveyed to the War Department under date of January 6th, by the hand 
of his brother, Mr. Larz Anderson of Cincinnati: First, that it “would be 
dangerous and difficult for a vessel from wéthout to enter the harbor, in 
consequence of the batteries which are erected and being erected.” And, 
secondly, that communications by sea, with him, could only be had “dy means 
of a powerful fleet, which should have the ability to carry the batteries at 


* Afterward General Samuel W. Crawford. 

+ I have narrated this incident for the special reason that Colonel Lay having resigned his 
commission in the army on the eve of the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, to accept the Superintend- 
ency of the Military Academy of the State of Louisiana, a position that had just been vacated by 
my class-mate at West Point, William Tecumseh Sherman, it was at once charged, in that epoch of 
uncharitableness and of detraction, that he had resigned to carry over to the Confederate Govern- 
ment the military secrets of General Scott’s head-quarters, to which he had been so long attached 
most intimately, and I may add most usefully and loyally, in the highest sense, to the last instant 
that he held a Federal commission. 
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the mouth of that harbor!” Therefore, after the practical fashion of the 
soldier that he was, in view of these plain conditions and unaware of “ the 
ultimate views of the Government, he should not ask for any increase of 
his command.* As Anderson did not ask for or mention re-enforcements 
in his subsequent reply to Mr. Holt’s ill-inspired letter, it may be assumed 
that he properly decided what was professionally apparent : That environed 
as Fort Sumter was by admirable positions for fatally hostile land batteries 
her powers of resistance to any attack from them would not be increased 
by any number of troops thrown within her walls; an opinion shared, I am 
sure, by all his subordinates as well as by his chief, the veteran engineer, 
General Totten.+ But the politicians seemed devoid of the least insight of 
these things—or were all weltering, as it were, in a bottomless quicksand. 
Moreover, as is apparent from the tenor of Judge Black’s letter to General 
Scott of the 16th of January, some ambitious naval officers had been seized 
with the cacoethes advisandi and thus added to the confusion and the per- 
plexities of the situation by the introduction of pseudo-professional, opinions 
at variance with those of the army, touching the purely military not naval 
problem involved. Evidently Captain Ward of the navy was one of these 
naval experts who fancied it: to be “practicable to supply the fort with men 
and provisions to a limited extent without the employment of any very large 
naval and military force.”’t{ It is of record that even General Scott was 
transiently led to accept this scheme and to set about the organization of an 
expedition to be intrusted to Captain Ward for throwing troops and provi- 
sions into Fort Sumter, for as may be seen in a letter from the General to 
his aide-de-camp, Colonel H. L. Scott, and the replies of that officer—Cap- 
tain Ward on the 2oth of February, or a fortnight before the installation 
of Mr. Lincoln in the White House, had at his disposition a “ squadron,” 
which he was requested by General Scott to “get ready as soon as he 
can,” for such an undertaking.§ As early as the first week in February a 
somewhat similay undertaking had been proposed by an ex-naval officer, G. 
V. Fox (a connection of the influential Blair family), whose plan involved 
the employment of several commercial ships under the direct command of 
Mr. Fox, as well as some naval vessels which he was substantially to con- 

* Reb. Official Recs., series i., vol. i., p. 133. 

+ Later on this distinguished officer (April 3d) stated to Secretary Cameron that if Fort Sumter 
‘‘ were filled with men and munitions it could hold out but a short time,” and that its ‘‘ surrender 
could only be averted by sending a large army and navy to capture all the surrounding forts and 
batteries, and to assemble these now there is no time. If we do not evacuate Fort Sumter it will 
be wrested from us by force!” (Reb. Official Recs., series i., vol. i., pp. 232, 233.) 


¢ Reb. Official Recs., series i. vol. i., p. 197 
§ Reb. Official Recs, series i., vol. i., pp. 177-180. 
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trol, a feature that must have assured its failure even had it not been other- 
wise a mere “ cast of the net for fortune.” This project, also, seems at first 
to have met some encouragement from General Scott, but it was ultimately 
set aside for that of Captain Ward, which certainly was under preparation 
in New York and Philadelphia, by the army and naval authorities, I repeat, 
on the 22d of February, with the consent of course of the President and 
War Department. So much, however, was to be done evidently for the 
equipment of such an expedition that its departure from New York before 

the close of the 
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power over the army and navy of the country as it would have been at a 
time when the Federal Congress was in session.* 

In the mean time a considerable force of regular troops and marines had 
been assembled at Washington, including several batteries of field-artillery, 
as a precaution against the possibility of any attempt by the partisans of 
the secession movement to seize upon the Federal seat of government, 
and to be present for police purpose on the day of the inauguration of Mr. 
Lincoln. However, no such wild idea ever had lodgment in the minds of 
any of the leading public men of the South, who, I repeat, at that time 
really desired and still hoped for a reintegration of the Union. There is 


* It is noteworthy that in fitting out this relief expedition, Lieutenant Hall, one of the officers 
belonging to Fort Sumter who had gone thence to Washington, was freely consulted as to its 
feasibility. He also supplied the list of supplies most needed or requisite to be sent. I have found 
it in the service of the truth of history to speak as above of the failure to dispatch the Ward Ex- 
pedition during the last fortnight of Buchanan’s administration because an effort has been made to 
prove (see letter of Secretary of War Cameron, p. 197, Reb. Official Recs., series i., vol. i.), that 
that expedition would have gone forth successfully but for the interposition of Mr. Buchanan. 
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not a scintilla of evidence going to show that the idea of interfering 
with the installation of Mr. Lincoln had any existence elsewhere than in 
the form of a hysterical apprehension in the minds of certain persons at 
Washington conspicuous for their opposition to every measure of compro- 
mise with the Southern states. All suspicion of such a scheme should dis- 
appear before the fact that the Southern leaders left for their homes with- 
out making those arrangements which intelligent forethought should have 
dictated, for gleaning and transmitting from the Federal Capital regular 
news, military and political, of what was going on there. This I state asa 
matter of history not to be disproved. 

More than a fortnight before the day for his inauguration, Mr. Lincoln 
wisely left Springfield, Illinois, his home, for the Federal seat of govern- 
ment. On the way thither he was received with much enthusiasm or 
favor and made from twenty to thirty short, pithy speeches, for which he 
became subsequently so famous, but nowhere is to be found enunciated in 
them, in the direct manner characteristic of his habitual utterances, the 
doctrine of coercion! However, the day before his arrival at Washington, 
or on the 21st of February, Texas seceded from the Union with her 274,376 
square miles of territory. 

It was in the early morning of the 23d of February that the President 
elect reached Washington.* 

There he at once entered into consultation not only with the chief men 
of the Republican party but with General Scott, and being on the ground 
it is fair to assume that if the Ward expedition had been in readiness to set 
out for the relief of Fort Sumter, before the 4th of March, and yet did not 
do so, it must have been with his knowledge and probably approval. Be this 
as it may, for the fortnight preceding the inauguration, that near event 
and all the vast political changes which marched directly in the rear of it, 
absorbed the attention of everybody at Washington rather than what was 
going on either in Charleston harbor or at Montgomery. 

In the ceremonies of the inauguration, which I witnessed from a balcony 
surmounting the portico of Brown’s Hotel, there was a much larger military 
element than had ever before taken part on such occasions. There was a 
large military guard of honor, carefully selected from the troops of the reg- 
ular army and the marines. And the carriage bearing both the outgoing 
and incoming Presidents was so closely and densely environed by cavalry 


* It is a characteristic feature of the anomalous situation of affairs in Charleston harbor that 
the Confederatés having fired a salute of 13 guns in honor of General Washington at sunrise on 
the 22d of February, 1861, Major Anderson fired a precisely similar salute from the guns of Fort 
Sumter at midday. 
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and marshals that it could hardly be seen from the street. Troops, regulars 
and volunteers, not only marched in the procession but detachments were 
posted at frequent intervals along Pennsylvania Avenue, from the White 
House to the Capitol; and I remember to have seen several batteries of 
field artillery ready for action in the vicinity of the Treasury building be- 
fore the procession was formed. As the Presidential carriage passed the 
position I occupied, I could distinctly see Mr. Buchanan, who sat upright 
very grave and silent as if deeply absorbed by somber thoughts, but I was 
unable, from his somewhat lounging posture, to see the face of Mr. Lincoln, 
though I stood above the level of his head and of the mounted men who 
surrounded him. The Avenue was thronged with people, yet very little 
enthusiasm was evoked, while from the procession was absent, be it noted, 
any representatives from 616,000 square miles of the territory of the 
United States whose numerous people had just severed political relations 
with the Government about to be installed. Taking the constitutional 
oath of office and delivering the address that had come to be usual on such 
occasions, Mr. Lincoln spoke gravely, eloquently, under the influence evi- 
dently of strong emotion, and animated by lofty aims, neverthless there is 
nothing in the language of that address to show that Mr. Lincoln any more 
than the other ablest statesman of his party, comprehended that the coun- 


try of which he stood that day the Chief Magistrate, was like unto “a drift 


log on the Ocean of Accident.” 


2. 


aaa wan BAERS 


NotE.—In the picture upon the preceding page Mr. Davis gives us an entirely new and authen- 
tic view of the Capitol and City of Washington, taken from the old Navy Yard at night in 1861, 
and never before published. On the extreme left may be seen the long bridge that joins Maryland 
Avenue near the unfinished Washington monument—dimly recognized through the mist; im- 
mediately to the right of it is the Smithsonian, while back and to the right, a principal group of 
buildings comprise the Treasury, War, Navy, and Executive Mansion ; still to the right are the 
Post Office and Patent Office. The prominent building discerned between this group and the 
Capitol, is the Old Coast Survey. The East and South front of the Capitol is presented to the eye, 
and we believe, for the first time given prominence pictorially. The Navy Yard is in the near view 
with its ship-houses and workshops, and with the Pexsaco/a, on which work was being pushed by night 
and day shifts of men. Different New York Militia Regiments were quartered at this old Navy 
Yard during the early period of the war, which was located on the eastern branch of the Potomac. 
At the end of the point of land jutting to the left from the Navy Yard is the Washington Arsenal, 
to the right of which is the Penitentiary, which visitors will remember as being at the foot of 4} 
Street. Here Booth and his four co-conspirators met their fate. Between the Penitentiary and 
the Navy Yard is the Old Tobacco Warehouse. Far in the distance may be seen vaguely the heights 
of Georgetown ; and in the foreground the steamship Harriet Lane.—EDITOoR. 
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Geographically, Cincinnati is a northern city. Prior to 1861 nearly 
every element in its composition classed it as a southern rather than a 
northern city. Various causes led to this. Large numbers of the earlier 
settlers were from the South. Many of the leading families came from Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, and their descendants growing up, were united by ties 
of blood with the residents of these and other southern states. Then very 
many of the business men of Cincinnati, prior to 1861, resided with their 
families across the Ohio River in the neighboring cities of Kentucky—Cov- 
ington and Newport, which were in fact simply large suburbs of Cincinnati. 
The great bulk of the trade of the city was with the South. Southern prod- 
uce was extensively dealt in by many of the merchants to the exclusion 
of everything else, and Cincinnati manufacturers depended for their main 
market upon southern patronage. The numerous products of the hog, for 
which this city was famed, were shipped to all southern states, both by 
rail and river, and thus not only by ties of blood but by intimate business 
relations Cincinnati was united to the South prior to 1861. 

Among the leading men of the city could be found many apologists 
for the South and for her “peculiar institution,’ and many there were 
who defended the right of the South to visit with violence any attempt on 
the part of northern men to interfere with slavery in any of its phases. 
As early as 1836, one of the most violent mob outbreaks occurred against 
the negroes in the western part of Cincinnati, whereby several colored fami- 
lies were burned out of house and home. The same year James G. Birney’s 
office of the Philanthropist, an anti-slavery newspaper and printing 
establishment, was broken into by the mob, and its contents, presses, 
type and office furniture destroyed, the larger articles thrown into the river 
and never recovered. Mr. Birney was driven from the city to Buffalo, New 
York. Trouble between the different classes of citizens occurred at peri- 
odical intervals from time to time up to 1861, resulting in several attacks 
on the negro residents of the city. This was owing in part to the large 
foreign population of Cincinnati, and to the floating element from Ken- 
tucky surging over the border, bent on mischief. Public sentiment of the 
city was against any agitation calling in question any rights of the slave- 
holders and loudly against any restrictions of the same under the laws. 
Compromise was the order of the day, and any reasonable settlement of 
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the slave question satisfactory to the South would have met with hearty 
accord in Cincinnati, so that nothing was done to injure the trade of the 
city through its merchants with the South. The Democratic party was 
largely in the majority at the polls, and as late as 1861 this party elected a 
violent ultra party-man as mayor of the city; and when, in the month of 
March, 1862, Wendell Phillips was mobbed at Pike’s Opera House, the 
finest hall in Cincinnati, driven from the stage and waited for in the streets 
to be “strung up” by a howling anti-abolition mob, this same mayor 
refused to permit the police to appear and aid in suppressing the riot. 

On the other hand, Hon. W. L. Yancey, of Alabama, in October, 1860, 
delivered in this same Opera House, in the presence of over three thousand 
people, a bitter tirade against the Government, the northern people and 
abolitionists generaily, presenting, in a speech of over two hours, the slave- 
holder’s position in the most audacious and arrogant demands, with open 
threats as the result of non-compliance with the requirements of the South, 
and avowed sentiments of disloyalty. Not a voice was raised in the entire 
audience against any one of Mr. Yancey’s threats or theories. 

This feeling among the better classes, especially the merchants and 
manufacturers, was not one’of fear of any open outbreak resulting in per- 
sonal harm to them, or of any injury to the city, but arose from the desire 
to protect the business interests that would suffer from the results of carry- 
ing out the warlike threats of the Southerners. Even the close proximity 
of the city to Kentucky caused no fear that any disaster would overtake 
it, by reason of overt acts of treason on the part of the ‘‘ Fire-eaters”’ of the 
South. Southern bluster was nothing new to them. Many conventions 
had been held in years gone past in which the representative men of the 
South were accorded an attentive hearing. It is true that on these occa- 
sions there was frequently a very considerable amount of “ gush,” both 
from residents of the city and from the visiting guests. This was especially 
the case in gatherings of delegations from the states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, invited to the city, that the pet project of Cincinnati might be 
successfully presented, viz.: The building of the railroad through these 
states which was to increase the facilities for trade to a still greater 
degree with the South, and which was to be the potent factor in the devel- 
opment of the resources of the South, thereby resulting in good to both. 
But the feeling of dread of personal harm, or of the destruction of the city, 
owing to its exposed situation, did not enter into the minds of the resi- 
dents of the place. The desire was simply to protect the “ pocket nerve.” 

The cannon that opened upon Sumter on April 12, 1861, swept all 
thoughts of trade and money-getting as completely from the minds of the 
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citizens of Cincinnati as in any northern city of the Union. No city of the 
North was more decided and pronounced, upon the receipt of the first 
news of the attack upon the flag, that the insult should be avenged, than 
Cincinnati. Rumors had for days been floating in the air that an attack 
on the forces under Major Anderson, hemmed in on the island fort, float- 
ing the old flag, was threatened. “The wish was father to the thought,” 
that this would end in words, and every dispatch received that encouraged 
this wish was hailed with cheers, when read by the assembled crowds 
around the bulletin boards. The following incidents indicate the temper of 
the people at that time in Cincinnati. On April 5, only one week before 
the attack, three pieces of cannon, with accoutrements complete, manu- 
factured at Baltimore, passed through the city, without question, ex route 
for Jackson, Mississippi, marked for the “Southern Confederacy.” In- 
credible as it may now appear, only the day before that 4th of April a negro 
slave was remanded into the custody of his master by a United States 
Commissioner in this city, to be taken back to Virginia as a chattel of the 
Old Dominion. 

The first authentic dispatch reached Cincinnati Friday evening the 
12th, and was posted on the bulletin boards a little before nine o’clock. 
The crowds around the newspaper and telegraph offices at once took the 
news and spread it to the outlying portions of the city, so that by midnight 
the attack on Sumter was known throughout the town. Immense con- 
courses of excited people surged around these offices until after midnight, 
waiting for additional news. With the early dawn of the 13th, the streets 
began to fill, and around these centers of news the masses grew so dense 
that it was impossible to pass. The sidewalks were blocked and the 
streets taken up by the waiting multitudes. It was as of old, “ The peo- 
ple waited for the moving of the waters,” and now the cry went up for a 
leader to direct and control the impulse of the hour. Not a voice in the 
vast throng of the populace was heard but that the South should pay 
dearly for the insult to the flag, and that South Carolina should the most 
of all; that the duty of every man of the North was to his country to 
this end, and every dollar needed to accomplish this object should be 
expended. Business was almost suspended—the young men being up 
town after the news and consulting with friends in reference to hurrying 
“off forthe war.” There was no talk of trade and no question of compromise. 
Every one was eager to aid in wiping out the insult to the flag, which was 
felt to be a personal disgrace to all. The thought that pulsated through 
the masses was, what -did the Administration contemplate doing, what 
would the leaders say, and how would President Lincoln act? But little 
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of the peaceful business of 
trade was transacted that 
day. All through the hours 
men were showing their 
colors, and the stores and 
warehouses. before night 
were gay with beauty, 
decked with the Stars and 
Stripes, in which very many 


throughout the city 
shared. At the Com- 
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This picture was sketched from the balcony where Governor Pickens and his friends watched the 
progress of the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 
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throng, without saying more. At the Gazette office a man had his sen- 
tence in favor of the South cut short before it reached the middle by an 
egg striking him fairly in the open mouth, and amid the jeers of the 
crowd he disappeared. In this manner the only two known open expres- 
sions in favor of the South were met the first day of the excitement, and 
Southern sentiment received no encouragement. Afterwards but little 
of the sort was heard upon the streets of the city for months, and then 
with personal risk to the speaker. 

There being no daily paper on Sunday the 14th, the general public 
only knew of the call for 75,000 men by the President to put down the 
rebellion by the bulletins at the newspaper and telegraph offices. The 
war fever was at its height in Cincinnati on that noisy Sunday evening. 
During the day the churches were nearly deserted, and evening services 
were held to empty benches. Good order prevailed among the immense 
throngs upon the streets, and mutual pledges were made by friends to go 
to the aid of the country and “see the thing through.” Very many of the 
younger men had cast their first vote for President the November before. 
To them the attack of war fever took this form. They considered that 
as they had voted for the Lincoln and Hamlin electors, which resulted in 
the election of Mr. Lincoln, the “ casus belli” of the South and the pretext 
for breaking up the Union, that it was clearly their duty to themselves 
and to their country to back up their votes by their own personal efforts 
to suppress the attempt to destroy the Government; an attempt inau- 
gurated by the South, because the North had elected Mr. Lincoln. Their 
services might be very ’feeble and of but little value in the great mass, but 
such as they were, they were fully and completely at the call of the nation, 

There was no quiet on the streets of Cincinnati morning or after- 
noon; surging masses swept to and fro and crowded down upon the centers 
of news, eagerly waiting for the receipt of further intelligence from the seat 
of war. Major Anderson was personally known to many of the leading 
citizens and their families. The brother of Major Anderson was a very 
prominent and most highly esteemed citizen, with an extensive family 
connection. There was no distrust of the Major in the minds of those 
who knew him. Born and raised in Kentucky, his early manhood had 
been spent at West Point, in gaining for his country that education and 
training which rendered his service of such value to that country in her 
hour of need; and no fear was felt but that Robert Anderson was all that 
a true and loyal son to his native land might be. The feeling in the minds 
of the people was that Anderson should have been re-enforced with men, 
provisions, and materials of war, that would have enabled him to have 
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successfully resisted the attack. Then there would have been no lower- 
ing of the flag, no surrendering of the fort to the traitors. 

As the dispatch was received announcing the fact that the fort was 
untenable, and that the walls were honey-combed as the result of the 
rebel cannonading, the intense strain of the excitement was temporarily 
relieved by a small boy shouting at one of the offices, ‘“‘ Bully for the honey- 
comb ;” and as the ludicrous side of the extensive bombardment appeared 
in the dispatch, “that not a man was killed,” after all the firing and de- 
struction of the fort, a quiet feeling of relief settled down upon the people, 
that things were not as bad as they might be. 

The week that opened with Monday the 15th was one of intense 
activity all over the State of Ohio. The legislature of the state early in 
the week appropriated $1,000,000 to arm and equip and render ready for 
the field the 10,000 soldiers her governor telegraphed the administration 
were subject to orders. This was known as the “ War Bill,” and received 
the hearty indorsement of all the Republican members of the legislature, 
including General Garfield and Mr. Cox, and which passed with only one 
dissenting vote by a Democrat, who later changed, making the vote adopt- 
ing the measure unanimous. The city of Cincinnati by its Council voted an 
appropriation of $200,000, to aid in properly equipping the troops. These 
sums appear at this time comparatively insignificant, yet they were fully 
up to the view of the situation in Washington, asshown by Mr. Lincoln’s 
call for 75,000 troops and Mr. Seward’s prediction that the “ war would be 
over within ninety days.” 

A very large and enthusiastic meeting of the citizens was held early in 
the week in the city, participated in by leading Democrats both as officers 
of the meeting and as speakers. Every voice rang clear in the support of 
the Government. Later in the week a conference was held with some rep- 
resentative business men of Louisville and other points in Kentucky, 
during which they protested against the refusal of the Cincinnati mer- 
chants to trade south of the Ohio, except with pronounced Union men. 
At this conference a letter from Governor Dennison of Ohio was read, 
suggesting that conciliatory measures be taken and that business relations 
continue with Southern merchants until overt acts of the states showed 
they had joined in the rebellion. The leading speakers at this 
meeting said “ No.’’ They insisted that Kentucky should declare and 
show her colors. If for the Union, then all was well. If not, then proper 
measures should be taken for self-protection. The sense of the meeting 
was clearly and unequivocally expressed in the following resolution, 
which was adopted “ amid a whirlwind of applause ” 
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“ Resolved, That any men or set of men in Cincinnati or elsewhere, who knowingly 
sell or ship one ounce of flour or pound of provisions or any arms or articles which are 
contraband of war, to any person or any state which has not declared its firm determina- 
tion to sustain the Government in the present crisis, is a traitor and deserves the doom of 
a traitor.” 


No large Northern city was so exposed—and none so inviting—to an 
attack as Cincinnati. The wealth in the banks and in the hands of public 
and private corporations, as well as that in the possession of individuals; 
the immense amount of provisions of all kinds and of materials available 
for war supplies for the Southern armies, invited the attack. The exposed 
situation of the city, with only the Ohio River separating it from Kentucky 
soil and the heights adjacent to Covington and Newport, upon which 
batteries skillfully handled would completely command the city, rendered 
the situation of Cincinnati early in 1861 peculiarly interesting. Of course, 
if Kentucky should firmly declare for the Union and refuse to go with the 
South, then Cincinnati could be defended from the Kentucky hills, in fact 
the only point from which any defense could be successfully made. With 
Kentucky hostile and menacing, it was a very different matter. The course 
of events during the spring and summer of 1861 developed that curious 
mixture of Union and disunion elements known as Kentucky’s “ Armed 
neutrality.” While it lasted Cincinnati was comparatively secure. If the 
South, in the hope of ultimately securing Kentucky, should humor its 
whim, recognizing its position as a sovereign state and refuse to march 
Southern troops over her border, then the entire state served as a bulwark 
of defense to Cincinnati. 

The student of history is commencing to see that the mysterious 
doctrine of “armed neutrality’ between Kentucky and her sister states, 
adopted and adhered to by her in 1861, was of the utmost importance not 
only to the Union and to Kentucky, as a loyal state, but also to Ohio and 
all loyal states north of the Ohio River. While the Southern leaders and 
the Kentucky disunionists were deluding themselves with the barren idea of 
neutrality, the Union men of Kentucky, acting in conjunction with General 
Nelson, aided by the loyal men of the North and the administration at 
Washington, perfected their plans, so that when Buckner crossed the 
Tennessee line and occupied Bowling Green the voice of the old Common- 
wealth declared for the Union, and called upon General Anderson to 
assume command of military affairs. When the Stars and Stripes were 
again unfurled from the State-House at Frankfort, the Union men of 
Kentucky knew that, so far as their state was concerned, the battle 
was won. 
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Cincinnati was reminded many times later during the war, however, 
that it was “on the border” by John Morgan’s raids and Kirby Smith’s 
threatening movement in force. Kirby Smith’s favorite remark was that 
he could very easily have taken his army into Cincinnati, but “that all 
could not have gotten them out again,” so that the city suffered on this 
occasion nothing worse than an attack in force by the “ Squirrel Hunters” 
to the rescue. After the exchange of mutual courtesies between the citizens 
of the place and their visiting friends, a hearty farewell was had as Kirby 


Smith’s forces— 
“Folded their tents like the Arabs, 


And silently stole away.” 


When the storm of war broke upon the country there was in this city a 
quiet gentlemanly individual pursuing the even tenor of his way by attend- 
ing to his own business. At that time he was comparatively unknown. 
Within a year from that time his name was a household word in every 
home of the land and in many across the broad Atlantic. He had been 
educated by the country at West Point, and had received flattering testi- 
monials of the esteem in which he was held by those high in authority 
in the nation. Preferring other pursuits, he had resigned his commission of 
Captain and engaged in railroading in Illinois. From there he came to 
Cincinnati, and at the breaking out of the rebellion was superintendent of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Railway. When the war cloud was yet a great 
way off, he had been elected major of the Guthrie Gray battalion—three 
companies of state militia composed of the society young men of the 
city—the crack military organization of that day. This he declined. After 
the call for 75,000 troops was announced, the Guthrie Grays completed a 
full regimental organization and elected this young ex-captain to the 
colonelcy. A deputation of the officers waited on him to tender him the 
position, which was very gracefully done, with many flowery compliments. 
The ex-captain quietly remarked that he would have been proud to have 
taken the regiment to the field, and would have done so, but for one thing. 
He had just received a commission from the Governor of Ohio as major- 
general in the state service, and that he felt it his duty to accept. 

George B. McClellan was the name of the officer. He acted with the 
governor in arranging for the enlistment and care of the troops, under the 
three months’ call, giving him the benefit of his judgment and advice, 
and aiding in every way in the pressing work of the hour, until he left the 
state, in the month of May, for West Virginia under his United States 
commission as Major-General in the Regular Army. 

During the first week after the fall of Sumter active work was done in 
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all directions in the city and throughout the state, in recruiting and drill- 
ing companies, and in perfecting regimental organization. On Thursday, the 
heart-strings of mother, relatives and dear friends received the first strain 
of the war. When the three companies of Rover Zouaves and La Fayette 
Guards left the city under order, to report at Columbus to take their place in 
a regiment en route to the defense of Washington, these companies were 
escorted by the Guthrie Grays and the Continentals to the depot, and 
there, amid the tears and farewells of friends, the soldier boys started, all 
aglow with martial ardor, for the fields of glory. During the week four 
regiments were started in the city and recruiting was so active that it be- 
came a question who was zot to go. The Germans turned out with a mag- 
nificent soldierly body of men over 1,000 strong, and the regiment known 
as the famous gth Ohio, under Colonel R. L. McCook, came into existence. 
The Irish element of the city was not far behind them, and the well- 
known regiment, the 10th Ohio, that did splendid work under Colonel W. 
H. Lytle, was ready for camp. The 5th Ohio, under Colonel J. H. Patrick, 
with many of the most promising young men of the city as members, formed 
during the week, and the ranks of the Guthrie Grays—the 6th Ohio—were 
well filled, over 1,000 strong, with the most prominent young men in all 
branches of society and business in the city, under Colonel W. K. Bosley. 
The latter part of the week orders were received by General Lytle to 
establish a camp of instruction for these regiments, which was done at the 
Cincinnati Trotting Park, some six miles north of the city and named 
Camp Harrison. To this camp these regiments marched, with the music 
of bands and the waving of flags, and amid the applauding cheers of the 
vast crowds lining the streets, bidding them God speed. 

From this camp came to their friends in the city rumors of great priva- 
tions and hardships among the soldier boys. If the night proved a little 
cold the boys were “freezing.” If the weather was stormy and friends 
with baskets of all sorts of knick-knacks were not able to come to the camp, 
then the boys were “starving.” As the weather cleared the camp 
grounds were filled with anxious friends bearing bundles of extra clothing 
and blankets, with sundry and divers boxes and baskets of delicacies and 
home cooking, that the boys might not think they were altogether forgot- 
ten. In the mess I was in, after a storm of nearly two days’ duration, 
during which we partook of and enjoyed the hearty, wholesome fare fur- 
nished by the Government, we were so overwhelmed with supplies of all 
kinds—roast turkeys, chickens, hams, cakes, pies, rolls, jellies, preserves, 
canned fruits, etc., etc., that for over a week not a single ration was drawn 
from the commissary. 
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And thus at Cincinnati all hearts were “enlisted for the war,” each vie- 
ing with each to perform some service for the cause of Freedom and the 
Union, and many a quiet heart that remained at home suffered far more 
for the cause than the loved one who so proudly rode or marched away, 
to do battle for the old flag. But all were benefited by the War Fever of 
1861. The nation to the American people of 1885 is a very different thing 
and regarded with a very different view from that in which it was held in 
1861. The life-blood of the idol of many a northern home has rendered 
unspeakably dear to those remaining the cause for which he died, and 
which has given a new meaning to this Union of American States. 


Lira, Pe Ge, 


CINCINNATI, July 9, 1885. 





THE CHARLESTON CONVENTION 


It was my fortune to mingle with the actors upon the stage of affairs, 
transacted in evident premonition of the Rebellion. The Charleston Con- 
vention assembled in the month of May, 1860, for the purpose of nomi- 
mating a Democratic presidential ticket. The vicissitudes of Southern 
politics had, in later years, been developing into formidable antagonism 
two well-defined classes of Southern politicians. The distinctions and 
rewards within the gift of the Federal government had uniformly been at 
the command, and were parceled among the traditionary leaders of South- 
ern politics. Their consequent attraction to the Federal center qualified, 
if it did not withdraw, their attention from local interests, and the hus- 
bandry of local popularity. In the meantime another growth of aspirants 
had appeared and began to assert with vehemence their title to public 
consideration. The rivalry thus started was at no loss for nutriment. 
Continual appeals to selfish interests and local pride, fast acquired for the 
more modern men the usual fruits of subserviency to popular passions. 
A considerable party soon found itself sufficiently strong to oppose the 
peaceful conservatism of the party in power; and success was pursued 
through pertinacious appeals in behalf of Southern rights, artfully ingrafted 
upon the central idea of Southern aggrandizement. The flame caught; 
conventions thundered, and state legislatures resolved; the process of 
“firing the Southern heart” soon elevated the incendiaries of the edifice 
to the confidence and power previously reposed in its builders. The Fed- 
eral politicians of the South were at the mercy of the state politicians. 
The “ Fire-eaters ” had prevailed over the conservatives—the Secessionists 
over the Union men. The struggle began prior to Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration. Honorable resistance was made during much of that period by 
Southern gentlemen in Washington, to the demands for revolution trans- 
mitted from the South. The reputation of many of her greatest men had 
been acquired in the service of the Union, and was intimately entwined 
with its enduring columns; they, therefore, naturally shrunk from the 
menace which threatened them, as from a common danger. While they 
asserted the grievances, the redress of which was the pretext of assault, 
they hoped to redress them during their continued possession of the gov- 
ernment, by its subjection to their immediate purposes. 

Events at Charleston soon disclosed the attitude of the opposing 
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schools of Southern politicians. The one intent upon the enjoyment of 
slavery, sought their object at the expense of the Union; and the other, 
though actuated by the same insane idea, proposed to attain it through 
the government, and not by its destruction. The Northern democraqy 
were confident in their ability to retain the succession of the government, 
should the convention unite in the nomination of a candidate. That por- 
tion of the Southern democracy, therefore, which adhered to the fortunes 
of the Union, affiliated, to this extent at least, with their northern breth- 
ren. When, however, the interest of slavery became involved with the 
question of a candidate, the Union Democrats of the South, under the 
strong impulse of protection to slavery, were found to diverge widely from 
the Democrats of the North, who were mainly desirous of the success of 
their party. Upon this division followed a brood of dissensions which 
filled the convention and cheered the Southern ultras with hopes of such 
a disagreement as would frustrate every effort to co-operate; and their 
expectations were not disappointed. 

In the meantime great exertions were made by various gentlemen from 
both the North and the South to unite their strength upon some one can- 
didate, and I have reason to think such efforts were sincere on the part of 
those politicians who, in this conference, represented the South. 

It must not be forgotten, that while the South participated in the con- 
vention, under the two-third rule, which controlled its ballotings, no can- 
didate could be nominated against their united votes. The effort to pro- 
long its participation could be prompted only by the wish of effecting an 
ultimate nomination; while the withdrawal of any considerable number of 
Southern delegations could, as the signal of defeat to the South in the 
convention and at the polls, be attributed only to a determination to destroy 
the unity of the Democratic party. Now, it was confidently supposed that 
the nominee of the Charleston Convention could be successfully elected 
by an undivided party vote; and the event justified the supposition. In 
the unity of the convention, therefore, it was understood, consisted Demo- 
cratic success; while disaster, it was believed, would ensue upon its rupt- 
ure. But the Southern destructives had once before been thwarted in 
their nefarious purposes, when the election of Mr. Buchanan unexpectedly 
seized from them the excuse of asectional President, for premeditated revolt. 
The possibility of impediment was now to be peremptorily excluded. No 
chance was to be permitted against the election of a sectional President. 
The bond was to be taken of fate, and the secession from the Charleston 
Convention, which rendered secure Abraham Lincoln’s election against all 
the Southern votes in the electoral college, was a foregone conclusion of the 
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ultras of the South, and upon which rested their revolutionary hopes. 
While the general complexion of events at Charleston denoted that this 
inexorable purpose distinguished the Southern secessionists from the 
Southern Union men, an anecdote of the times will the more effectively 
demonstrate that the Union men steadfastly opposed any division of the 
convention, and confidently labored for a nomination in which, as has 
been shown, consisted both the success of the Democratic party and the 
perpetuity of the Union. At the head-quarters of the Southern Union 
men, late one night, I was with a number of gentlemen who discussed with 
solicitude the rumors of the purposed secession of various state delega- 
tions. The convention was carefully canvassed, and the satisfactory con- 
clusion was unanimously approved, that while the South adhered, no nom- 
ination could be made without her co-operation. Among those present 
were Hon. John Slidell, and Hon. James A. Bayard, the father of our 
present Secretary of State. Presently Hon. William L. Yancey and Hon. 
Knox Walker were announced. Upon request of Mr. Slidell the two last 
named retired with him into an adjoining room. After a prolonged ab- 
sence, Mr. Slidell returned and said, ‘‘ Our calculations were so convincing 
to Messrs. Yancey and Walker, of the control of the nomination by the 
South, that they left with the assurance that Alabama would not with- 
draw from the Convention.” This gratifying information relieved the 
prevailing anxiety, and the party separated in the belief that an imminent 
danger was averted. Yet, the business which first engaged the attention 
of the convention the next day was the withdrawal of Alabama from its 
deliberations, upon the announcement of Hon. Knox Walker! 

Two conclusions are allowable from this statement. The one affirms 
the earnestness with which the Union men of the South labored against 
a fracture of the Convention, and the other confirms the supposition that 
the Rebellion received its first impulse from the “ Fire-eaters,” with whom 
the explosion of the Charleston Convention had been fully predeter- 
mined, as indispensable to successful revolt. The great Southern Rebel- 
lion was the portentous offspring of but a portion of the political leaders 
of the South. 

The Convention adjourned to Baltimore without having made a nomi- 
nation. The seceding delegations having, in the first instance, adjourned 
to Richmond, eventually reassembled at Baltimore, on the same day to 
which the Convention was adjourned from Charleston. I was then in 
Washington, attending Congress as a member from New York; and I 
recollect on the evening prior to the assembling of the Convention to 
have had a casual conversation with Hon. Robert Toombs of Georgia, and 
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Hon. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, of relative significance to cur- 
rent events. I called at Mr. Toombs’ house, where he happened to be 
entertaining a company of friends at dinner. At the announcement of 
my visit, he, with Vice-President Breckinridge, left the table, and accost- 
ing me in the hall, both immediately directed their inquiries to the next 
day’s Conventions, expressing the utmost solicitude in relation to the dis- 
sensions and the earnest hope that the two Conventions might be reunited, 
and effectuate nominations which could receive the common support of 
the Democratic party. They said that Hon. John Slidell would be in 
Baltimore, with full authority from the South, and to him they referred 
me. I was impressed with the fervor and cordiality of these gentlemen, 
and left the next day for Baltimore, trusting that patriotic counsels would 
prevail against the destructive artifices of the Secessionists. 

While at the Eutaw House, in Baltimore, a few hours before the ap- 
pointed time for the assembling of the Convention, I received information 
that Mr. Slideil, who had arrived in Baltimore that morning, upon review of 
the situation of affairs, despaired of any mutual accommodation, and was 
on the point of returning to Washington. He was with difficulty pre- 
vailed to postpone his departure until the evening. In the meantime, ° 
and at the first recess of the Convention, Mr. Dean Richmond and myself, 
of the New York delegation, called upon him at the house of Mr. Bruin. 
At this interview, it was distinctly proposed by Mr. Slidell, assuming, and 
unquestionably empowered with authority, that if the New York delega- 
tion would cast their votes for Horatio Seymour, as candidate for the 
Presidency, the seceded states, together with the whole South, would 
return into the Convention, and make him the candidate of the party. 
Mr. Richmond acceded to the proposition, but referred his power to exe- 
cute it to the single condition of his ability to prevail upon his friends in 
the delegation to accept it. He and I returned forthwith to the Eutaw 
House, the head-quarters of the New York delegation, where he, having 
had an interview with his friends in the delegation, returned to me with 
the report that their rejection of the proposition rendered it impossible. 
Negotiations ceased. Further concessions seemed to be useless. The 
remaining Southern delegations withdrew from the Convention, when 
Hon. Caleb Cushing abdicated the presidential chair. A Northern anda 
Southern Democratic Convention having, thereupon, each nominated a 
Presidential ticket, and adjourned, the election of Abraham Lincoln, the 
nominee oi the Chicago Convention, to the Presidency of the United 
States, without the affirmative record of a single Southern electoral vote, 
was secured. 
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The Thirty-fifth Congress was the one most eventful since the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution. The Republican party controlled it; 
but by a meager majority. The effervescence of the Southern conspiracy, 
which was perceptible to the experienced observer in its earliest stages, 
burst through all constitutional restraints at its second session, and culmi- 
nated in treason. State followed state in the march of secession from 
the Union. The valedictories of seceding delegations glistened with the 
mock heroism of the hour. The Houses were oppressed by the magni- 
tude, and arrested by the novelty of the crisis; and the whole sense of 
the country was stunned by the audacity which boldly essayed to sever 
the ligatures of the government. The fourth of March came. The Con- 
gress, which two years before had represented all the states, beheld the 
vacated places of eleven of them, when it expired. James Buchanan 
retired into private life, and Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated to the 
supreme direction /of a government, agitated with turbulence, assailed by 
sedition, and disselving with internal disorders. 

Of all the Southern states Virginia alone remained. Her Convention 
was in session at Richmond, and Union men hoped that her temperate 
wisdom would allay the heats of secession, and ultimately restore the in- 
tegrity of the Union. Very much of national destiny depended upon the 
action of Virginia; and, with the approbation of President Lincoln and his 
Cabinet, I went to Richmond soon after the expiration of Congress. On 
the day of my arrival I was involved by Governor Henry A. Wise in an 
earnest discussion of the absorbing theme of the times, as I casually stood 
in the hall of the Richmond House. The concourse of listeners sympa- 
thized with the disunion sentiments of the governor, and it was obvious 
that powerful influences were at command to drag Virginia from the Union 
of states. A loyal majority, however, it was supposed still controlled her 
convention. It so happened that Colonel Lay, a Virginian, having resigned 
his commission in the United States Army with reference to the anticipated 
secession of Virginia, was to be serenaded by his friends that same after- 
noon. I was told by the Union members of the convention that their ad- 
versaries claimed that the popular voice was largely for secession, and, as 
the serenade to Colonel Lay would furnish an opportunity for disproving 
it, I was the only person who could serve the occasion. Having ineffect- 
ually represented my aversion to making a speech at such a time in oppo- 
sition to the sentiment which had inspired the serenade in Colonel 
Lay’s honor, I so far yielded to their importunities as to consent to ad- 
dress the audience should a very general call for me be made after Colonel 
Lay retired. I was accordingly called for and spoke. An anonymous dis- 
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patch toa northern paper arbitrarily characterized this asa disunion speech. 
But, on the contrary, I had hardly retired when I was accosted by several 
of the Union members of the convention, with whom I was personally ac- 
quainted, with thanks and congratulations on the service I had rendered 
them, and with assurances that the reception of my remarks had demon- 
strated that the populace of Richmond was for the Union. 

I had intended to remain in Richmond several days; but at a consul- 
tation that evening of the Union members of the convention, and where 
were present Hon. George Summers, Hon. Mr. Willie, Hon. Mr. Baldwin, 
Hon. Mr. Lewis, and others, it was judged to be highly important that I 
should return forthwith to Washington, with their representations to the 
President, Secretary Seward, and General Scott, that if the Government 
would refrain from reinforcing the garrison at Fortress Monroe Virginia 
might be held in the Union. 

The suggestion, however, was considered whether I had not better 
remain to reply to Hon. Roger A. Pryor, who, it was understood, intended 
in a few days to answer me in a public speech. But the majority decided 
that my immediate return to Washington with their message to the Presi- 
dent was more important,,and I left next morning, bearing a letter of 
credentials from Hon. George Summers to Secretary Seward. I com- 
municated to President Lincoln, Secretary Seward, and General Scott, the 
message with which I was commissioned, and delivered to Secretary 
Seward the letter of Judge Summers. 

Thus as early as the 8th day of March, 1861, was the Government in 
Washington placed, through my mediation, in confidential communication 
with the Union members of the Virginia Convention. I was unexpectedly 
recalled to New York. But, subsequently, Judge Summers being prevented 
from going to Washington, the Hon. Mr. Baldwin was delegated to go in 
his place, at the request of Secretary Seward—borne to him by a special 
messenger. On his arrival there occurred the conversation between him and 
President Lincoln, relative to the action of the Virginia Convention, which 
Mr. Baldwin has published, and through which my vindication was com- 
plete as regarded any complicity with the secessionists of Virginia. 

On the 12th of April, 1861, a bullet’s flight against Fort Sumter pro- 
claimed the consummation of the work inaugurated at Charleston. Twelve 
states had withdrawn from the National Congress. The Rebellion was a 
fact. The loyal North sprang to arms; hostile armies were confronted on 
Virginia soil, and War—Civil War—raged. 
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Biography is always of interest. In connection with the actors in public 
affairs of moment it possesses a charm rarely if ever eclipsed by the most 
vivid creations of fiction. The knowledge of biography is more limited in 
America than in any other country in the world. And yet it is essential to 
a proper understanding of history—as necessary, indeed, as the engine to 
successful steam navigation. It is our misestimate of the motives, oppor- 
tunities and influence of individuals, studiously fomented and strengthened 
by partisan newspaper writers, that confuses our general conclusions. The 
great men of our country are placed at a disadvantage through the noisy 
efforts of small men to bring them down to their level. In connection 
with our late gigantic Civil War the personal sketch will unfold much that 
is unknown, or at best dimly understood, and serve the double purpose of 
a light to illumine the page already written, and a lens for the more perfect 
view of important proceedings and events under consideration. 

Among those who were found equipped at the outbreak of the Rebell- 
ion to do good service for the Union was the scholar, statesman, and 
soldier, John Adams Dix. He was in the full maturity of his remarkable 
career, a well-known and thoroughly respected public character. He was 
nearly sixty-three, of erect figure, quick, energetic movements and excep- 
tionally dignified presence, with a clear blue eye, fair complexion, and 
regular, handsome features expressive of great firmness and decision. One 
cannot regard his fine speaking portrait even now without a touch of that 
confidence in his integrity and discretion which he in his life-time com- 
manded among his contemporaries. He resided in New York City. On 
that never-to-be-forgotten Monday, April 15, when President Lincoln’s 
call for 75,000 troops to recover and protect the property of the Govern- 
ment was thrilling the whole country with a new sensation, John A. Dix 
was one of the first to act. In a building in Pine Street a few of the prin- 
cipal men of New York were summoned together early in the afternoon 
and chose a committee of ten, with Charles H. Marshall chairman, to call 
a public meeting of the citizens. This committee met the same evening 
at the dwelling-house, in Fourteenth Street, of the great merchant, Robert 
H. McCurdy, one of the principal leaders in the movement, on which oc- 
casion a sub-committee was appointed, with John A. Dix chairman, to 
draft resolutions and provide speakers for the contemplated mass meeting ; 
the call was published Tuesday, April 16, signed by seventy-three gentle- 
men, the name of John A. Dix being the first on the list. 
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A special sub-committee was also chosen to raise funds in aid of the 
volunteers of the city and their families, of which William E. Dodge was 
made chairman, and at its first meeting $21,000 were subscribed on the spot. 
Another committee of influential capitalists was associated to secure the 
immediate taking of the remaining nine millions of the Government loan. 
These committees were intensely industrious. They worked day and night. 
Meanwhile the distracting events of the week, as recorded in our July 
Magazine, were precipitating results. The Sixth Massachusetts Regiment 
passed through the city for the seat of war, on Thursday, April 18,* and 
the Seventh Regiment of New York departed on Friday, April 19. 

The original intention to hold the mass meeting in Cooper Institute, at 
evening, was abandoned through the general opinion that its space would 
be inadequate for the accommodation of but a mere fraction of the host 
who would clamor for admittance. An open-air meeting was finally de- 
cided upon, and the time fixed for Saturday afternoon, April 20. Ata 
meeting of the Executive Committee on Thursday, Robert H. McCurdy 
chairman, it was unanimously resolved to invite Hon. John Adams Dix to 
preside over the vast assemblage. 

It is interesting, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, to pause a mo- 


* Rev. Morgan Dix, D D., writes: ‘* Never to my dying day shall I forget a scene witnessed 
on Thursday (April 18) of that week. A regiment had arrived from Massachusetts on the way to 
Washington za Baltimore. They came in at night ; and it was understood that, after breakfasting 
at the Astor House, the march would be resumed. By nine o’clock in the morning an immense 
crowd had assembled about the hotel ; Broadway from Barclay to Fulton Street and the lower end 
of Park Row, were occupied by a dense mass of human beings, all watching the front entrance, at 
which the regiment was to file out. From side to side, from wall to wall, extended that innumer- 
able host, silent as the grave, expectant, something unspeakable in the faces. It was the dead, 
deep hush before the thunder-storm. At last a loud murmur was heard ; it sounded somewhat like 
the gasp of men in suspense ; and the cause was, that the soldiers had appeared, their leading files 
descending the steps. By the twinkle of their bayonets above the heads of the crowd their course 
could be traced out into the open street in front. Formed, at last, in column, they stood, the band 
at the head ; and the word was given: ‘‘ March!” Still dead silence prevailed. Then the drums 
rolled out the time—the regiment was in motion. And the band, bursting into full volume, struck 
up—what other tune could the Massachusetts men haye chosen ?—‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” I caught 
about two bars and a half of the old music, not more. For instantly there arose a sound such as 
many a man never heard in all his life and never will hear ; such as is never heard more than once 
in a life-time. Not more awful is the thunder of heaven as, with sudden peal. it smites into silence 
all lesser sounds, and, rolling through the vault above us, fills earth and sky with the shock of its 
terrible voice. One terrific roar burst from the multitude, leaving nothing audible save its own 
reverberation. We saw the heads of armed men, the gleam of their weapons, the regimental colors, 
all moving on, pageant-like ; but naught could we hear save that hoarse, heavy surge—one general 
acclaim, one wild shout of joy and hope, one endless cheer, rolling up and down, from side to side, 
above, below, to right, to left ; the voice of approval, of consent, of unity in act and will. No 
one who saw and heard could doubt how New York was going.”— Memoirs of John A. Dix. 
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ment as the eye rests upon the names of the men who served on these vari- 
ous committees or as vice-presidents of the greatest meeting that was ever 
held on this continent, knowing as we do at this date the spirit that ani- 
mated them “irrespective of former political opinions or organizations” 
—“ Names,” said the Mew York Herald of April 21, 1861, “as familiar as 
household words, every one of which is a pledge that they are ready to form 
a rampart of fire aroundthe Union.” Here was Moses H. Grinnell, of the 
famous firm, Grinneil, Minturn & Co., that probably built more ships prior 
to 1861 than any other house in the country, a man who was forty-eight 
years a member of the Chamber of Commerce, at one period its president, 
also collector of the port, a member of Congress, and a presidential elector. 
Here was Alexander T. Stewart, the merchant prince, whom everybody 
knew; and here were Moses Taylor, the capitalist, and Daniel Lord, the 
great lawyer. Here were Peter Cooper, the philanthropist, Luther Bradish, 
the accomplished scholar, and the able and influential Simeon Draper. 
Here we find Frederick A. Winston, late President of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hugh Maxwell, former collector of the port, and John J. 
Cisco, assistant treasurer of the United States; also George Opdyke, the 
prominent banker, James S. Wadsworth, who the following year was killed 
in battle in Virginia, leaving a brilliant name in our national annals, and 
Judge Edwards Pierrepont. Here were Richard M. Blatchford, Charles H. 
Russell, Royal Phelps, James Boorman, Abiel A. Low, Greene C. Bronson, 
Isaac Bell, Alonzo C. Richards, John Jacob Astor, jr., William Curtis 
Noyes, Seth B. Hunt, Le Grand B. Cannon, S. B. Chittenden, and Stew- 
art Brown. Whole chapters may be read between these lines. Here was 
Jonathan Sturges, whose mercantile honor and business sagacity taught a 
lesson and a moral in more than one state in the Union; and Robert B. 
Minturn, distinguished for his public spirit and practical philanthropy. 
Here were Prosper M. Wetmore, ex-Governor John A. King, William 
H. Aspinwall, John A. Stevens, Judge James T. Brady, James Gallatin, 
James De Peyster, William H. Appleton, Amos R. Eno, James B. Varnum, 
Robert L. Stuart, William Cullen Bryant, Frederick A. Conkling, August 
Belmont, Morris Ketchum, John Cochrane, Peter Lorillard, John Bigelow, 
Joseph Seligman, Augustus Schell, William B. Astor, Robert Ray, A. S. 
Hewitt, J. N. Phelps, William Butler Duncan, Samuel B. Ruggles, Pelatiah 
Perit, Erastus Brooks, H. B. Claflin, and William F. Havemeyer. And here 
too were ex-Governor Hamilton Fish and William M. Evarts, both of whom 
afterward occupied successively the high post of premier of the nation. In 
one way or another these New York patriots had almost without excep- 
tion a national reputation. And they represented an amount of wealth 
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which if expressed in actual dollars and cents would read like a stupendous 
fable. 

Five stands were erected for the speakers, the first on the east side of 
Union Square, fronting the equestrian statue of Washington, which was 
in charge of Robert H. McCurdy. The second was in front of the Everett 
House, in charge of Samuel Sloan. The third was on the Broadway side of 
Union Square, near Seventeenth Street, in charge of James A. Harrington. 
The fourth was on the Broadway side also, near Fifteenth Street, in charge 
of Royal Phelps. The fifth was on the east side of the square, midway 
between the Washington statue and the Everett House. At the first 
stand Mr. McCurdy introduced Hon. John A. Dix, as presiding officer, to the 
audience, and Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., of the Brick Church, opened the 
exercises with prayer. Among the speakers were Hon. Daniel S. Dickin- 
son, Judge Brady, Mayor Fernando Wood, William M. Evarts, S. B. 
Chittenden, Robert J. Walker, ex-secretary of the treasury, Senator 
Edward D. Baker, and ex-Governor Ward Hunt. At the second stand 
Hon. Hamilton Fish presided, and Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton, of Trinity 
Church, offered the opening prayer. The resolutions were read by William 
E. Dodge. Among the speakers were Henry J. Raymond, Richard 
O’Gorman, General Ira P. Davis, John Cochrane, Professor Mitchell, and 
William Ketchum. At the third stand Hon. William F. Havemeyer 
presided, and prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Preston. The resolutions 
were read by John C. Hamilton, the son of Alexander Hamilton. At the 
fourth stand Moses H. Grinnell presided, prayer was offered by Rev. 
Thomas E. Vermilye, D.D., and the resolutions were read by Judge 
Pierrepont. At the fifth stand ex-Alderman Benson presided. The 
speakers at the last-named stands were David Dudley Field, Theodore 
Tilton, William Curtis Noyes, Senator Spinola, David S. Coddington, 
Frederick Kapp, Oswald Ottendorfer, Abbott Perkins, General James 
Appleton, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, who commanded a regiment in the 
war of 1812, and a score of others. The presence of Major Robert Ander- 
son and his staff, from Fort Sumter, who accompanied President Dix to 
the stand, produced a frenzy of enthusiasm. The gallant officer was es- 
corted from stand to stand as the hours wore on, and at every point was 
greeted with shouts of applause. 

It was estimated that upwards of one hundred thousand people were 
congregated in Union Square on that occasion—with one voice and one 
purpose. The newspapers said that half a million of human beings were in 
the streets. Such a spectacle as they presented in their red, white and blue 
adornments is beyond description; for nearly every man, woman and child 
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wore the national colors in some form. From every window, every awn- 
ing, from the trees in and about the square, from every house-top, every 
passing stage, carriage, or street-car, from every dwelling, every hotel, 
every liberty-pole, and from the church spires floated the star-spangled 
banner. Old Trinity displayed the emblem of American nationality at 
an elevation of two hundred and forty feet. One writer said “ Broad- 
way was hidden in a cloud of flaggery.” And the roll of drums, the 
booming of cannon, gorgeously dressed soldiers parading the streets in 
every direction, and music bursting upon the ear in unceasing strains, 
gave to the scene a character which the present generation can scarcely 
comprehend. 

As far as practicable, considering the magnitude of the audience, all 
sounds were hushed when Rev. Dr. Spring invoked the divine blessing. 
Hats were removed and men stood in devout attitude, a long, long distance 
from the reach of his voice. The opening address of President Dix was one 
of burning eloquence. He said: “ The time for action has come. Practical 
issues are upon us, to be dealt with under a just sense of the responsibili- 
ties they have brought with them. The Constitution of the United States 
has been spurned and repudiated. The authority of the government has 
been resisted by military force. The flag of the country has been insulted, 
in more than one instance torn down and trampled under foot. Let me 
say in a word that no respectable defense of the right of secession has ever 
fallen under my notice. No man contends that there is any warrant for it 
in the Constitution. There is but one way for a State to go out of the 
Union—the way in which all came in—by the concurrence of the com- 
mon authority.” 

His recent connection with Mr. Buchanan’s administration gave to his 
further words a force and significance of which he was hardly at the mo- 
ment conscious, as he exclaimed: “I violate no confidence in the assertion 
that if South Carolina had tendered war to the late administration, as she 
has to this—I mean by a hostile and deadly assault—it would have been 
unanimously accepted.” 

Senator Baker, of Oregon, spoke with great fervor, and was cheered at 
almost every paragraph. He said: “Even while I speak, the object of 
your meeting is accomplished upon the wings of the lightning; it goes 
through the world that New York, the very heart of a great city, with her 
crowded thoroughfares, her merchants, her manufactures, her wealth—that 
New York by one hundred thousand of her people, declares to the country 
and to the world that she will sustain the Government to the last dollar in 
her treasury—to the last drop of her blood.” 
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William M. Evarts said: “I regard this as a business meeting commenc- 
ing the greatest transaction that this generation of men has seen. Gentle- 
men, you have something more to do than you have done hitherto—some- 
thing more than merely to read the glorious history of the past ; you have 
to write a history for the future that your children will either glory in or 
blush for.” 

Hon. Robert J. Walker said: “This greatest popular meeting ever as- 
sembled in the history of the world has a deep significance. The hundred 
thousand freemen whom I now address, have assembled here for a great 
and glorious purpose. It is a sublime spectacle, and the greatest epoch in 
the history of the world. The question is, Shall this Union be maintained 
and perpetuated, or shall it be broken and dissolved? [Cries of ‘ Never, 
never.’] No question so important has ever before arisen in the history 
of our race.” 

The exercises continued until nearly night-fall. It was indeed a demon- 
stration such as was never before witnessed. Prior to the dispersion of the 
immense assemblage, a resolution was adopted for the appointment of a 
permanent committee of twenty-five to represent the citizens of New 
York in the collection of funds and the transaction of other important 
business in aid of the movements of the Government. These gentlemen 


met at the Chamber of Commerce on Monday morning, April 22, and 
organized under the name of the “Union Defence Committee,” with 
John A. Dix, President, Simeon Draper, Vice-President, William M. 
Evarts, Secretary, and Theodore Dehon, Treasurer.* A letter written 


* The members of the Union Defence Committee were : 


John A. Dix, William E. Dodge, Abiel A. Loew, 

Simeon Draper, Hamilton Fish, Robert H. McCurdy, 

William M. Evarts, John J. Cisco, Alexander T. Stewart, 

Theodore Dehon, James T. Brady, Royal Phelps, 

Richard M. Blatchford, Samuel Sloan, Moses Taylor, 

Edwards Pierrepont, Isaac Bell, Greene C. Bronson, 

John Jacob Aster, Jr., William F. Havemeyer, Rudolph H. Witthaus, 

Charles H. Marshall, Augustus C, Richards, Charles H Russell, 
Prosper M. Wetmore. 


Ex-officio Members. 


Fernando Wood, Mayor. Henry W. Genet, President of Aldermen. 
Robert T. Haws, Comptroller. Morgan Jones, President of Councilmen. 


The ‘‘ Minutes, Reports, and Correspondence of the Union Defence Committee of the City of 
New York,” with an Historical Introduction, by John Austin Stevens, was a few days since issued 
from the press, in a handsome quarto volume. 
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to President Lincoln, on Sunday, the 21st, signed by William M. Evarts, 
Richard M. Blatchford, and Moses H. Grinnell, and dispatched by a private 
messenger, was read, and by vote approved and adopted as the act of the 
committee. It contained the following passage: ‘“‘ Whatever force of men 
or supply of means is needed to occupy and control the necessary points 
in the State of Maryland can be furnished from or through New York.” 
The work subsequently accomplished by this committee was of the utmost 
consequence to the state and the Nation. Its proceedings were in the 
main confidential. Further than that its members were overwhelmed with 
varied and arduous duties the general public knew little. “The sequel 
shows,” writes Mr. John Austin Stevens, “that the greater part of the 
financial aid came from their purses, and that they never wavered in sup- 
port of the Government until its authority was restored.” 

But little more than two weeks had elapsed ere John A. Dix accepted 
the appointment contained in the following official order, dated : 


‘*General Head-quarters, State of New York, 
‘«« Adjutant-General’s Office, 
“ Albany, May 8, 1861. 
‘‘General Orders No 33. 

Under the provisions of the act of April 16, 1861, and of General Order No. 13, issued 
pursuant thereto, John A. Dix, of New York, is hereby appointed a Major-General of the 
volunteer force called for from this State in compliance with the requisition of the President 
of the United States. 

“General Dix is, until further orders, assigned to the command of the volunteer 
troops in and about the City of New York. 

“ By order of the Commander-in-Chief 

“J. Meredith Read, Jr., Adjutant-General.” 


His military duties requiring his entire attention, he resigned his posi- 
tion as President of the Union Defence Committee, on the same day, and 
ex-Governor Hamilton Fish was chosen in his place. General Dix, how- 
ever, continued a member of the committee until he was ordered to the 
front. 

No man of his time was better fitted by training and experience for the 
command to which he was chosen, than General Dix. He had successively 
filled the offices of adjutant-general of New York, secretary of the state 
and superintendent of public instruction, member of the state legislature, 
senator of the United States, assistant treasurer of the United States, 
postmaster of the city of New York, and secretary of the treasury in Mr. 
Buchanan’s Cabinet. At a later date he was appointed minister to France, 
and elected Governor of the State of New York. As a scholar he had 
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ready achieved an honorable name in letters. But his chief qualification 
for the post was in his military knowledge. He wasa born soldier. Mili- 
tary tastes were in a certain sense his inheritance. His father, Timothy 
Dix, died in 1813, Lieutenant-colonel of a New Hampshire regiment on 
duty in the war of 1812; and both his father’s father and his mother’s 
father were patriots in the army of the Revolution. When only fourteen, 
John Adams Dix was appointed a cadet in the service of the United States, 
and became an aide to his father. He was a lad of such promise, and had 
already progressed so far in a classical education, that he had obtained the 
parental consent to turn his attention to military tactics and service only 
after repeated solicitations and the promise on his part to continue his 
studies with every and any opportunity. 

In the spring of 1813 he accompanied his father to Washington, and re- 
lates in his autobiography: “ He presented me as a newly appointed cadet 
to General Armstrong, the Secretary of War, who said to me, ‘So you are 
going to the military academy ; what preparations have you made?’ I told 
him what my studies had been during the two preceding years, and what 
progress I had made in French, Spanish, mathematics, and the classics, 
when he said, ‘ Well, young gentleman, I think there is not much for you to 
learn at West Point, except military tactics. How wauld you like to go 
to the frontier?’ I replied of course that I should be delighted. ‘Then,’ 
said he,‘ if your father will consent, I will give you an ensign’s commis- 
sion.” The consent was obtained, and on the 8th of March, 1813, when I 
lacked four months of being fifteen years of age, I was appointed an ensign 
in the Fourteenth Regiment, United States Infantry; and the following 
April joined the army at Sackett’s Harbor, a few days after General Jacob 
Brown, then a militia officer, and afterward commander-in-chief of the army, 
repulsed an attack by the British forces.” 

Shortly after the death of his father the lad was appointed adjutant of a 
battalion; and during the year 1814 was on garrison duty at Fort Constitu- 
tion, at the entrance to the harbor of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. He 
served as an adjutant until the garrisons were put ona peace establishment, 
and was then assigned to company duty. Meanwhile, unlike most boys of 
his age, he was a persistent student chiefly of history and the classics. His 
faculty for utilizing time was one of his greatest elements of success in life. 
In 1818, at the age of twenty, he was given for a few months the command 
of Fort Washington, on the Potomac, opposite Mount Vernon; and in 
January, 1819, received another staff appointment—that of regimental 
quarter-master—which took him to Fort Columbus, in the harbor of New 
York. In March of the same year he was appointed aide-de-camp to Major- 
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General Brown, then in command of the Northern Department of the 
United States, and became one of his military family. Henceforward he 
was brought into contact more or less with all the great men of the country. 
The General spent his winters in Washington, and his young major, having 
already made considerable progress in the study of law, with a view to re- 
signing his military commission some day for civil pursuits, took advantage 
of the opportunity to continue his legal studies under the direction of 
William Wirt, then Attorney-General of the United States. 

In 1826 President John Quincy Adams instructed Secretary Clay to offer 
Major Dix the post of special messenger to Copenhagen, for the purpose 
of delivering to our representative in that country the treaty concluded at 
Washington, between the United States and the Kingdom of Denmark. 
He accepted, and combining pleasure with business made this European 
trip his wedding trip as well. He had been for some months engaged to 
Miss Catharine Morgan, the adopted daughter of Hon. John J. Morgan, of 
New York; they were married, and his bride accompanied him not only to 
Copenhagen but, after the object of his mission was accomplished, on a 
tour through the Old World. When Major Dix returned to America he 
was ordered to Fortress Monroe. In the course, however, of a few months 
he retired from the army in consequence of ill health, having been in the 
service of the United States sixteen years. The resignation of his com- 
mission was dated July 29, 1828. 

About this time his active political life began. He had been already 
within the charmed circle to some extent for half a dozen or more years. 
He had written brilliant and critical essays for the press on a great variety 
of topics, political and otherwise, and under many signatures. He had 
shown such positive ability in every line of mental labor which he had un- 
dertaken that his future might easily have been predicted. He took up his 
abode at Cooperstown, and entered upon the practice of law. But he was 
soon made chairman of the Republican Committee of Otsego County, and 
proved a power in the Jackson movement. 

He was still young, only thirty-two, when in 1830 he was appointed 
adjutant-general of the State of New York, under Governor Throop, and 
found himself in a position of the first importance. He was equal to the 
trust, and was noted, as in later life, for his tireless industry and conspicuous 
good-breeding. His versatile genius and literary attainments were quickly 
called into exercise. He made a report on the militia system of the state 
to the Legislature, which was an unanswerable argument in favor of mak- 
ing ample provision for a National Guard, and for the education of officers 
to take men into the field whenever it might be necessary. There had 
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been a tendency in high places to depreciate the value of the militia system, 
and certain bills had been introduced into the legislature treating it as 
superfluous and burdensome. The views presented in his able report of 
that early date were more than vindicated in connection with subsequent 
riots where the uniformed troops of the city proved the most efficient part 
of the municipal police, and also during the late Civil War. He was ap- 
pointed secretary of the state on the 15th of January, 1833, and held the 
office six years. When he took in hand its manifold duties, William L. 
Marcy was governor and John Tracy lieutenant-governor of the state, 
Azariah C. Flagg was comptroller, Greene C. Bronson, attorney-general, 
and Abraham Keyser, treasurer. The practical control of affairs in New 
York was then in the hands of a group of Democrats, prominent among 
whom were Silas Wright, Edwin Croswell, Benjamin Knower, James Porter, 
and General Dix, to whom Thurlow Weed gave the name of “The Albany 
Regency.” But although ever an honest and vigorous political opponent, 
Mr. Weed was often heard to declare that he never knew a body of men 
who possessed so much power and used it so well; that there was no flaw in 
the characters or blot on the names of those who comprised it, hence it was 
not easy to gain any advantage over them. 

The secretary of the state at that time was also superintendent of com- 
mon schools, and in this department General Dix displayed characteristic 
sagacity and energy. It was well that he had given his boyhood’s leisure 
so indefatigably to learning. He was now not only a trained army officer, a 
skilled lawyer, and master of three or four languages besides his own, but 
his scholarship covered everything taught in the schools, and much that he 
esteemed essential to common-school instruction. His educational reports 
to the legislature were models in their way, and all his recommendations 
were eminently practical. He saw, what many have seen since his day, that 
the teacher needed teaching, and he labored to bring about the establish- 
ment of separate seminaries for the training of teachers. “ Practical use- 
fulness,” he wrote, “is the great end of intellectual discipline; it should be 
kept steadily in view by the teacher, who will soon learn that his lesson, 
when its reason and its object are presented to the mind of his pupil, will 
arouse an interest. * * * The teacher should be made to feel so 
sensibly the importance of his position, that it may be continually present 
to his thoughts, and become the guide and rule of his actions. He should 
bear perpetually in mind that he is the center of a little system, which, as 
time advances, is destined to spread itself out and carry with it, for the 
benefit or injury of all whom it reaches, the moral influences imparted by 
himself.” He was also intimately associated with the projection of that 
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great work known as the “ Natural History of the State of New York.” It 
was the report of General Dix to the legislature on the most expedient 
method of obtaining a complete geological survey of the state, with all its 
natural productions taken into account, that was the veritable corner-stone, 
so to speak, of that important enterprise. 

The residence of General Dix in Albany covered a period of some 
twelve years. His political career is so well known that it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon it in this connection. He took a prominent part in all the 
questions of the hour, and he shared in the fortunes and misfortunes 
of his party. Good men and true were horrified at each other’s opinions, 
and each called the other black. The period was full of bitterness and 
excitement. At the turn of the political wheel through which the famous 
Albany Regency was overthrown, and William H. Seward and Luther 
Bradish elected governor and lieutenant-governor of New York, General 
Dix retired to private life. About the same time a literary and scientific 
journal was established, called the Northern Light, and General Dix be- 
came its editor, assisted by such men as Dr. Romeyn Beck, Gideon Hawley, 
and Amos Dean. In 1841 the election of General Dix to the Assembly of 
New York terminated his editorial labors, and the publication itself soon 
after ceased to exist. The following winter he spent in Madeira with his 
family, and the summer of 1842 in Spain and Florence. On his return to 
America he published a pleasant little book of travels. 

Presently he was drawn again into. the vortex of politics. He was in 
1844 elected to the Senate of the United States, and henceforward, during 
five years of intense intellectual activity, his voice was heard on every 
momentous question that came before the national legislators; and 
momentous questions were the order of the day. The Oregon dispute, the 
annexation of Texas, the Mexican war, and slavery in the territories, 
were each before the public to be treated with consummate skill. Gen- 
eral Dix ranked among the foremost in debate and in historical knowledge, 
and in clear perception of the law of nations he had no superior among the 
statesmen of the period. He was no abolitionist. He did not believe in 
disturbing the institution of slavery where it existed. But he was a power- 
ful opponent to its extension into free territory. He expressed the views 
of the Free Soil Democrats—who made him their candidate for Governor 
of New York in 1848. 

In the Presidential election of 1852 the Democratic party were, how- 
ever, reunited ; and General Dix exerted his influence to the utmost to 
secure the election of the Democratic candidate. President Pierce soon 
after coming into office was in great embarrassment about the Sub-treasury 
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in New York, which was without a head, and requested General Dix, whom 
he had already appointed minister to France, to hold the post fora few 
weeks as a personal favor to himself, until the time should come for him 
to sail for Europe. He therefore performed the duties of Assistant Treas- 
urer until—in the early autumn—John J. Cisco received the permanent 
appointment. 

General Dix was happily in Europe while the appalling excitement over 
the organization of Kansas and Nebraska was at its highest mark. In 
spite of the great efforts of the administration to ignore the slavery ques- 
tion, it grew rapidly more and more aggressive. Then came the fusion of 
the political elements, and the struggle of the newly formed Republican 
party to elect Fremont. It was not until Buchanan had been three years 
in the Presidential chair that General Dix was recalled into public service. 
In the mean time he was the President of the Chicago and Rock Island 
Railroad, actively employed in the gigantic enterprise of uniting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts by one continuous line of railway. But 
frauds had been committed in the New York Post-office, and the disclos- 
ures caused a terrible sensation. Everybody was accused. Even the 
general government found itself gravely compromised. It was a crisis 
where only the appointment of a man whose integrity and ability were 
above criticism, could allay the popular turmoil. General Dix was selected ; 
his name was sent to the Senate on the 17th of May, 1860, and the nomi- 
nation was unanimously confirmed without the usual reference. 

Toward the close of that year of indescribable tribulation the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Howell Cobb, abandoned his post and joined the secession 
movement. Financial ruin threatened the national government. Money 
was wanted and none could be obtained. The new appointee, Philip F. 
Thomas, tried in vain to secure loans. The men of Wall Street gave him 
the cold shoulder. The banks and moneyed institutions of New York 
were sealed volumes as far as he was concerned. Mr. Buchanan was in 
despair. He was finally given to understand that he must place a man in 
his Cabinet in whom the community had confidence before one dollar 
would be forthcoming. He asked counsel, and was advised through the 
results of a meeting held at the Bank of Commerce that the condition on 
which the administration might count on the support of Wall Street, was 
the appointment of General Dix to the secretaryship of the Treasury. 
Mr. Buchanan was impressed with the force of the argument, and within a 
very few hours the change was made, and General Dix’s name sent to the 
Senate, and instantly confirmed. All parties rejoiced ; and the Govern- 
ment was immediately in possession of the much needed funds. “A man 
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has lived to some purpose,” it was said, “ whose appointment instantly 
raises the credit of his country, through the simple conviction of his honor 
and integrity.” 

General Dix repaired at once to Washington, leaving the New York 
Post-office in other hands, and was the guest of President Buchanan at the 
Executive Mansion until the close of the administration—from January 11 
to March 4, 1862. He found the Treasury Department in the utmost ir- 
regularity. Public business, with all its complex details, had been neglected 
complaints from every part of the country unheeded, requisitions from the 
various departments amounting to nearly $2,000,000 on the table, with no 
funds to meet them, and Treasury notes overdue to the extent of at least 
$8,350,000. He struggled incessantly to bring order out of chaos, and was 
marvelously successful. He was able to transfer into the hands of Salmon 
P. Chase, President Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, a balance of 
$6,000,000, applicable to the current expenses of the Government. It was 
on the 29th of January that the famous telegram was written referring to 
the American flag, which made such a profound impression on the country, 
falling like a live coal of fire upon a mass of material ready to ignite. Its 
history is contained in his letter to Mrs. William Blodgett, of New York, 
published for the first time in the volume of Memoirs by his son.* 


“‘ Head-quarters, Department of the East, 
New York City, March 31, 1865. 

My Dear Mrs. BLoDGETT—I fulfill the promise made to you last summer, to give 
you the history of the order issued by me to shoot any man who should attempt to haul 
down the American flag. The only request I make is that no publication shall be given to 
it during my life and Mr. Buchanan’s, * * * 

I entered upon my duties (as Secretary of the Treasury) on the 15th day of January, 1861, 
and at Mr. Buchanan’s urgent request stayed with him at the President’s house. Forts, 
arsenals, and revenue cutters in the southern states had been seized by the local authorities. 
No effort had been made by the Government to secure its property ; and there was an ap- 
parent indifference in the public mind to these outrages which was incomprehensible to me. 

On the 18th of January, three days after I entered on my duties, I sent a special mes- 
senger, W. Hemphill Jones, Esq., who was chief clerk in one of the bureaus of the Treasury 
Department, to New Orleans, for the purpose of saving the revenue cutters in that city. 
He was then to proceed to Mobile and Galveston and try to save the revenue cutters there. 
My orders were to provision them and send them to New York. I knew if they remained 
there that the state authorities would take possession of them. 

I received from Mr. Jones, on the 29th of January, the despatch published on page 440, 
vol. ii. of my speeches, advising me that Captain Breshwood, of the revenue cutter Mc C/e/- 
land, refused to obey my order. It was about seven o'clock in the evening. I had dined, 
and was at the Department as usual transacting business. The moment I read it I wrote 
the following order: 


* Memoirs of John Adams Dix. By Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. Jlarper Brothers, 1883. 
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‘Treasury Department, January 29, 1861. 
Tell Lieutenant Caldwell to arrest Captain Breshwood, assume command of the cut- 
ter, and obey the order I gave you. If Captain Breshwood, after arrest, undertakes to 
interfere with the command of the cutter, tell Lieutenant Caldwell to consider him as a 
mutineer, and treat him accordingly. /f amy one attempis to haul down the American 


flag, shoot him on the spot. John A. Dix, 
Secretary of the Treasury.’ 


Not a word was altered ; but the original was handed to the clerk charged with the 
custody of my telegraphic despatches, copied by him, and the copy signed by me and sent 
to its destination. Before I sent it, however, a question of military etiquette arose in my 
mind in regard to the arrest of Captain Breshwood, and I took a carriage and drove to the 
lodgings of Lieutenant-General Scott, to consylt him in regard to it. Mr. Stanton was then 
Attorney-General. My relations with him were of the most intimate character ; and as he 
resided near General Scott's lodgings I drove to his house first, and showed the dispatch to 
him. He approved of it, and made some remark expressing his gratification at the tone 
of the order. General Scott said I was right on the question of etiquette, and I think ex- 
pressed his gratification that I had taken a decided stand against Southern invasions of the 
authority of the Government. I immediately returned to the Department and sent the 
despatch. General Scott, Mr. Stanton, and the clerk who copied it were the only persons 
who saw it. 

It was on Tuesday evening, the weekly drawing-room evening of Miss Lane, and before 
nine o'clock I was with her visitors. 

I decided when I wrote the order to say nothing to the President about it. I was sat- 
isfied that, if he was consulted, he would not permit it to be sent. Though indignant at 
the course of the southern states and the men about him who had betrayed his confidence 
—Cobb, Floyd, and others—one leading idea had taken possession of his mind, that in the 
civil contest which threatened to break out the North must not shed the first drop of blood. 
This idea is the key to his submission to much which should have been met with prompt 
and vigorous resistance. During the seven weeks I was with him he rarely failed to come 
to my room about ten o'clock, and converse with me for about an hour on the great ques- 
tions of the day before going to his own room. I was strongly impressed with his con- 
scientiousness. But he was timid and credulous. His confidence was easily gained, and 
it was not difficult for an artful man to deceive him. But I remember no instance in my 
unreserved intercourse with him in which I had reason to doubt his uprightness. Tues- 
days and Fridays were Cabinet days. The members met without notice at the President's 
house in the morning. My order was given, as has been stated, on Tuesday evening. I 
said nothing to the President in regard to it, though he was with me every evening, until 
Friday, when the members of the Cabinet were all assembled, and the President was about 
to call our attention to the business of the day. I then said to him, ‘ Mr. President, I fear 
we have lost some more of our revenue cutters.’ ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘how is that?’ I then 
told him what occurred down to the receipt of the despatch from Mr. Jones informing 
me that Captain Breshwood refused to obey my order. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘what did you 
do?’ I then repeated to him, slowly and distinctly, the order I had sent. When I came to 
the words, ‘ shoot him on the spot,’ he started suddenly, and said, with a good deal of emo- 
tion, ‘Did you write that ?’ ‘ No, sir,’ I replied, ‘I did not write it, but I telegraphed it. He 
made no answer, nor do I remember that he ever referred to it afterward. It was manifest, 
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as I had presupposed, that the order would never have been given if I had consulted 
him. 

It only remains for me to say that the order was not the result of any premeditation— 
scarcely of any thought. A conviction of the right course to be taken was as instantaneous 
as a flash of light; and I did not think, when I seized the nearest pen (a very bad one as 
the fac-simile shows) and wrote the order in as little time as it would take to read it, that 
I was doing anything particularly worthy of remembrance. It touched the public mind 
and heart strongly, no doubt, because the blood of all patriotic men was boiling with in- 
dignation at the humiliation which we were enduring ; and I claim no other merit than that 
of having thought rightly, and of having expressed strongly what I felt in common with the 
great body of my countrymen. 

It gives me great pleasure, my dear Mrs, Blodgett, to place in your hands this plain 
history of an official act which has made me so much your debtor. I can never forget that 
I owe to your kindness the most valuable testimonial of my public services that I have ever 
received. The obligation is the more grateful to me, because you seem of all others to be 
the least conscious of the value of what you have conferred. 

With the sincerest regard, your friend, 
John A. Dix.” 


The “valuable testimonial’ mentioned above, was a beautiful flag of 
blue silk, the figure of Liberty rising from her seat, grasping the American 
flag with one hand and holding the thunderbolts with the other, elaborately 
embroidered on each side with the motto, “IF ANY ONE ATTEMPTS TO 
HAUL DOWN THE AMERICAN FLAG SHOOT HIM ON THE SPOT.” This was 
presented to General Dix, then President of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, on the evening of the 23d of April, 1864, the closing day of 
the New York Sanitary Fair. The flag was designed by Leutze, and 
made by Tiffany & Co., at the expense of Mrs. Blodgett. The gift was 
accompanied by an autograph book, bearing on its pages many illustri- 
ous names, with that of Abraham Lincoln at the head of the list. 

The inquiries naturally arise in the minds of a score of millions of the 
rising generation of American citizens, “ What was done with the order of 
General Dix? Was there any shooting of the man who hauled down the 
flag?” The answer lies in these few brief words. The message reached its 
destination too late; the flag was already down, and the revenue cutter in 
the rebel service as a vessel of war. At the capture of New Orleans this 
vessel was abandoned and set on fire; in the midst of the flames a naval 
officer in the Union service rushed on board and brought away the identi- 
cal flag that was hauled down, and it is still sacredly preserved—a mute 
witness to the truth of its strange and dramatic history. 

When General Dix laid down the burden of official service, on the 4th 
of March, 1861, and returned to his home and his domestic avocations, he 
hoped that no exigency of the times would call him again into public life. 
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But within two months, as we have seen, he girded his armor about him 
and started for the field. The Civil War, so much dreaded, was a grim 
and horrible reality. Skilled commanders were needed. The services of 
such a man as General Dix were of the first consequence to the country. 
He received his first appointment from the state; but he soon received a 
Major-general’s commission from the United States, and in June was 
ordered to Washington. July 24, the day prior to the battle of Bull 
Run, he succeeded General Banks in command of the Department of Mary- 
land. No post at that crisis was more’ important. The city of Baltimore 
was like a suppressed volcano; an outbreak was imminent. The loss of 
Baltimore would be the loss of Maryland, and the loss of Maryland would 
probably be the loss of Washington, and the Union cause. The leading 
advocates of secession were influential, and the disaster at Bull Run in- 
spired them with confidence. The Confederate colors were worn in the 
streets, and Confederate flags were hoisted in many places. Rumors filled 
the air that aid was coming swiftly to “ emancipate ” the city from the con- 
trol of the Government. General Dix ruled with an iron hand, but with 
all his soldierly qualities his statesmanship was even more conspicuous in 
the wise measures adopted for keeping Baltimore quiet. This subject will 
in the course of our war studies form a special chapter of itself. It is true 
that he saved Maryland to the Union. He was transferred to Fortress 
Monroe in May, 1862, and July 18, 1863, just after the draft riot, he was 
ordered to New York to relieve General Wool of his command of the 
Department of the East. Under his able management the draft was com- 
pleted in August, and the violent classes dared not move in opposition. 

After the war General Dix was appointed Naval Officer of the port of 
New York; an office he presently resigned to accept the appointment of 
minister to the court of Napoleon III. He sailed for France in November, 
1866, and spent two and one-half years at the French capital. In 1872 he 
was elected Governor of New York. One of the curious facts in this con- 
nection was that while he was as notably a Democrat as he had ever been, 
his nominatian to the gubernatorial chair came from the Republican party 
—through the counsels of Thurlow Weed, it was said, his former political 
adversary in the days of the “ Albany Regency.” 

General Dix was in active public service sixty-three continuous years, 
and -was called to almost every office that a citizen can fill. Such a record 
is rare, if indeed it has its parallel in any other instance in American history. 
And he was one of the few whose acts will bear the closest scrutiny, and 
whose private life was without a blemish. 





THE REVOCATION OF THE “EDICT OF NANTES” * 


Mere difference of opinion has ever been a fruitful source of strife. 

Especially have those cherishing religious dogmas entertained feelings 
of hostility toward those who would not be convinced. 

Even men, wise and humane, will join in a bitter hue and cry on 
questions, the truth or falsity of which is not susceptible of proof, and the 
truth or falsity of which is of no real concern to humanity. 

There is no injustice so great, no prejudice so bitter, no hate so lasting, 
no enmity so unrelenting as that which has its foundation in sectarian 
opposition. 

No deeds have been so bloody, no persecutions so cruel, no wars so 
terrible, as those instigated by differences of religious credence; and, it 
may be said, that no acts have been more shameful to humanity than 
those that make the ecclesiastical history of civilized Europe. 

Races, nations and individuals resolved theological questions by 
mutual slaughter—the Christian dove, surviving the attacks of Paganism, 
as it sailed down the tide of centuries, became as a vulture smeared with 
gore; and the blood of Christian sectaries flowed from wounds, mutually 
inflicted, as deep as those ever made by a Nero or a Diocletian. The 
theological variation of the numerous sects, even of Christian belief, that 
have been and are, astonish, confound and confuse us—not only those of 
semi-barbarian periods but among the enlightened. Looking back, from 
apostolic time, the schisms and sects have followed in a continuous and 
turbid stream. 

The Gnostics with their cons and demi-urge, the Manicheans with 
their dualism and paraclete—the doctrines of Sabellius with his one 
essence, balanced by Arius and his triple division—the doctrine of the 
“Omoousios”’ affirmed as a fundamental truth under Constantine, and the 


* There is ro feature of our Colonial history more interesting than the various causes which led 
to the successive migrations from Europe of the colonists who peopled our sea-board States. Of 
these causes Religious persecution was perhaps the most prominent. While the English Puritan 
took refuge in New England, the French Huguenots flocked to the shores of New York, at a later 
period ; and their descendants form a large and esteemed portion of our population. The history 
of the exodus of the Huguenots from France under the unwise and cruel persecution of the French 
rulers, who sought to render abortive and finally revoked the great civil and religious compact 
called the ‘‘ Edict of Nantes,” is replete with interest. The above article will form one of the 
chapters of a historical work on “Zhe Treaty of Utrecht” now in press. —EDITOR. 
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“ Omotoustose”” upheld under Valens—the “ double incarnate nature” of 
the Nestorians, maintained as an article of faith by the Council at Seleucia, 
and overthrown by the Eutychians, at the Council of Ephesus—the 
Pelagians with their innate goodness of man, condemned as a heresy 
by the Councils of Carthage and Ephesus, and upheld, as true doctrine, 
by the Council of Diosipolis—Cassian and his followers denying the 
necessity of “inward preventing grace,” and his opponents upholding that 
it was a sine gua non. The Jconolatre, or image-worshipers, on one side, 
and the Image-breakers on the other, discussing the matter in blood. 

Arminius and his free-will thinkers with one view, and the Gomarists 
and Superlapsarians with the opposite: Calvin's grim doctrine of predes- 
tination, and Luther’s of the action of the Will. The great schism of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, as with the Latin, or without 
him, as with the Greek. The theories of Transubstantiation, Consub- 
stantiation or Symbolism of the Eucharist, as upheld by this or that sect 
with fire and axe. 

The Divine prerogative of Kings, or the higher prerogative of the 
Pope; the Socinians and the Trinitarians—the broad church and the 
narrow church—and the plrantasies of Swedenborgian, the Self-inspiration 
of the Quaker, and the illusions of hundreds of other metaphysical enthu- 
siasts. 

The Pagans, when they had the upper hand, slaughtered Christian and 
Jew; the Jews, when they had the power, persecuted Christians ; and the 
latter, in their turn, attacked Jews—and then persecuted each other. The 
orthodoxy of the moment burned schismatics, and schismatics heretics. 
Ecclesiarch opposed Heresiarch ; and both of them used, as arguments, steel 
and fire against each other and their mutual opponents. The sacredness 
of human life, all liberty of body and spirit, were put at the mercy of the 
imaginings of the day and hour. The great cardinal virtues seemed lost in 
the maniacal excesses of sectarian jealousy ; and the very foundations of 
religion were sapped by the spirit that sought to sustain it, as each sect 
denounced all others and claimed the prerogative of thinking for the rest 
of the world. 

The sixteenth and even the early part of the seventeenth centuries wit- 
nessed but little diminution of religious intoleration, although civilization, in 
other respects, had made progress out of the gloom of the dark ages. The 
violence and inhumanity that prevailed, during the period of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, are familiar to all who read ; and, even in England, the his- 
tory of the origin and progress of the Reformed religion is not more grate- 
ful to the Christian mind. Religion was enlisted, in turn, by king, prelate 
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and zealot, as an auxiliary to gratify lust, ambition, hate or revenge; and 
as an instrument to grasp or strengthen political power. The despotic mon- 
archs, Henry the Eighth, Mary, Elizabeth, James and Charles—ambitious 
prelates like Wolsey and Pole—obsequious tools of tyranny, like Cromwell 
under Henry and Strafford under Charles—arbitrary primates, like Cranmer 
and Laud, and bloody bishops like Gardiner and Bonner—unseated abbots, 
unfrocked priests, deprived curates, and the martyred laity—Romanist 
and Protestant, Conformist and Dissenter, Puritan and Malignant—pass 
along the tide of History the actors in a great drama of blood !—The Re- 
formed Prelacy became a mere part of state machinery, of which the Crown 
was the head: and any question of spiritual as well as civil supremacy of 
king or queen was visited as a felony. Religious opinion became not a 
matter of faith, but of treason or allegiance. Not only were outward acts 
criminal, but the conscience was dragged out and shackled ; for even si- 
lence became a crime, and oaths were applied to test those who maintained 
their opinions in secret. 

Theretofore dubbed “Defensor Ecclesia,” as a faithful son of Rome, lit- 
tle was required to change the creed of the vacillating tyrant, Henry VIII., 
since upheld by history to the scorn and contempt of posterity. For the 
first twenty years of his reign the Tower was filled with Protestants—for the 
next ten, with Papists—and, for the remainder, the Reformers bowed be- 
neath the arch of the Bloody Tower. 

The horrible incidents of the succeeding reign are familiar. In the 
three years of Mary’s persecution three hundred victims perished at the 
stake. Archbishop and bishop, priest and layman, lordly prelate and hum- 
ble worshiper, men stout of heart and limb, who cursed the she-devil as 
they died, and trembling women and harmless boys—all, alike, yielded their 
lives at the mandate of this royal Fury, whose commission for the suppres- 
sion of heresy made short work of those who did not bend to her relentless 
fanaticism. ‘Good Queen Bess” used also to hang people for their relig- 
ious abstractions, even although unimpeachable in their loyalty. Under 
the tender reign of this virgin monarch, the “ Duke of Exeter’s daughter” 
and “the Scavenger’s daughter,” and the five other deadly racks, were 
kept busy in the Tower; and men of blameless life were burned for Arian 
views, or for circulating pamphlets criticising ecclesiastical courts and cere- 
monies. Under this “glorious reign ” the Inquisitorial Court of the High 
Commission was created; and arbitrary conviction and punishment were 
enforced by compelling an oath to be taken by parties suspected of so-called 
heresy. Meanwhile, over the water, St. Bartholomew was holding his /es- 
ttval—Charles II. was shooting his Reformed subjects from his palace win- 
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dow ; and twenty thousand of them were butchered into eternity, amid the 
yells and execrations of their dogmatic fellow-citizens. 

When the pedant James, the lauded translator of the Bible, became 
King, he illustrated some of its principles in this wise, when speaking of 
his Puritan subjects: “I will sake them conform, or I will harry them out 
of the land, or else, worse, I will only hang them—that’s all.” He burned 
Edward Wightman and Bartholomew Legate, for upholding Unitarian 
ideas. The opinions of the latter, the royal buffoon tried to overcome by 
argument, but, being worsted therein, issued against his opponent the writ 
“de heretico comburendo,” which closed the argument at the stake. 

Under Charles I., men of high social standing had their ears cut off at 
the public pillory: or were branded for what were called libels on the 
established discipline of the Church of England. This monarch’s savage 
Primate, Laud, was as great a tyrant over the mind and conscience, as 
was his master over the civil rights of his subjects. During this compara- 
tively modern reign, the courts of High Commission and the Star Chamber 
were used as a standing means of attack against Puritan ministers: and 
holy and wise men were whipped, pilloried and maimed for any question 
of the powers of the prelacy. Although the scaffold may be deemed too 
severe, there is little lament, now, even from English minds, as History 
analyzes and groups the incidents of this disgraceful reign, that Strafford, 
Laud and King Charles “ the martyr,” as he is styled in the Prayer-books— 
all conspirators against the mind and body of the subject—met with the 
stern retribution that they did from the humanity they had outraged and 
trampled upon. 

What wonder is there, amid these persecutions, that those professing a 
simple faith, in England, and desiring to be freed from an oppressive hier- 
archy, should have turned their backs upon their ancient home, and sought, 
in the wilderness of America, freedom to worship God in peace, and that 
liberty of thought and action which has always been an aspiration of 
humanity ? Unlike those who settled the Southern American continent— 
for this mere liberty of conscience and from no hope of gain, the Protestant 
pilgrims abandoned their native land, battled in frail barks the tempestuous 
ocean, encountered famine, and fought, for very existence, with the forces 
of nature and a savage foe. But, it is a strange illustration of human 
weakness, that these victims of religious persecution should have, in turn, 
sought to shackle conscience and oppose toleration. 

The practice and the principles of the Puritan immigrants became far 
from harmonious. The rigid lines of their established faith were drawn as 
strictly, and maintained, almost as ruthlessly, as in the fatherland, and the 
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governing authority exacted conformity in spiritual matters as the condi- 
tion of civil freedom. Those who had been branded as heretics stigmatized 
others as heretics, for differences on theological abstractions, and even for 
non-conformity to church routine. The persecuted in turn turned perse- 
cutors, and visited upon others the treatment against which, as an outrage 
upon human rights, they had solemnly protested—and maiming, banish- 
ment, scourging and the gibbet were the means used to discipline the 
Church, to prevent religious vagaries, and to cast out offending sectarianism. 

Toleration was never allowed in Massachusetts until the declaration of 
indulgence of James II. established it. It has been remarked, as a singular 
feature in the history of New England theology, that there was no free- 
dom of conscience and worship there, until it was established by a tyrant 
and a bigot, who was a Romanist. 

During the great thirty years’ religious war in Western Europe, in the 
early portion of the seventeenth century, the enmity between Lutheran 
and Calvinist equaled their mutual hatred of the Romanist. Incendiar- 
ism, robbery and slaughter were the only arguments thought of—religion 
was used as a cloak for ambition and rapine; and, in its name, all Germany 
was laid waste. “Soldiers,” says a contemporary, “treated men and 
women as none but the vilest of mankind would now treat brute beasts. 
Outrages of unspeakable atrocity were committed everywhere—their flesh 
pierced with needles or cut to the bone with saws—others were scalded 
with boiling water, or hunted with dogs.” 

While all this bloody work was going on among the enlightened Protes- 
tants of England and her American Colonies, and between the hostile 
Religionists in Germany, the Inquisition, as a great State Tribunal, was 
busy with the rack and the stake in Spain, Italy and Portugal. The royal 
family in those countries respectively, and the dignitaries of the realm, lay 
and ecclesiastical, felt it a duty to society, and to God, to sit in state, in 
the public square, as the grim procession of helpless victims filed by— 
clad in their sheepskin sacks and hideously painted conical caps—guarded 
by the holy brethren and familiars, who raised on high the cross of sal- 
vation in witness of their holy zeal, and sang pzans to the heavenly powers, 
who were supposed to look down upon the writhing of Jew and heretic at 
the stake with a peculiar satisfaction. 

A new and terrible chapter was still to be added to the long history of 
crime perpetrated in the name of religion. 

After the decease of Henry IV. there became manifest a disposition 
in the French government, generally under Jesuit influence, to curtail the 
religious liberty and restrict the political power of the Huguenots —they 
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having had accorded to them by the Edict of Nantes not only liberty of 
conscience and worship, but certain special political rights, for their pro- 
tection. 

Not only the government became jealous of the increasing numbers 
and power of the Protestants, but the Roman Catholic priesthood, from the 
pulpit, rekindled the ancient sectarian animosity, and finally, a continuous 
series of encroachments on their rights, under Louis XIII., drove the 
Huguenots of Bearn, Guienne and Languedoc into open resistance, and 
subsequently those of Normandy, Picardy and Champagne. 

The grand ideas of Richelieu, as Prime Minister, were to concentrate 
the power of the Crown and strengthen the hand of the Church. To both 
of these Protestantism was an impediment ; and, therefore, both as minister 
and priest, Richelieu was unremitting in his action to diminish the im- 
portance of Protestantism, both as a civil and religious institution. After 
putting down all resistance and driving thousands into exile from their 
native land, who flew for freedom and repose to England, Holland and the 
new settlements of America, Protestantism no longer existed in France, 
except on the terms of perfect submission tothe government. The political 
rights of Protestantism, under the Edict of Henry IV., were virtually 
abrogated ; and its religious existence was the result no longer of solemn 
compact but of a frowning tolerance that daily became less inclined to 
indulgence. 

Under the latter part of the administration of Richelieu, in the stormy 
days of the Fronde, and under Mazarin, there was comparative rest for the 
persecuted religionists ; and they continued to form a large, useful, skilled 
and industrious part of the great population of France. But the clouds of 
bigotry were again gathering, soon to burst, in a manner even more terrible 
and destructive than in the memorable days of St. Bartholomew. 

During a few years before Louis XIV. took upon himself the reins of 
government (viz. 1651 to 1659 ) various edicts and ordinances were passed, 
seriously impairing the rights of Protestants in their worship. These 
measures became more and more intolerant under pressure from the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, jealous of the progress of an opposing and intrusive 
religion ; and soon a persistent, active, and in the end a most sanguinary 
state persecution began against all professing the Reformed faith, con- 
temptuously termed “ heretics,” 

This religious war against a large, well-behaved and useful class of 
citizens began by the court withholding all places of honor and profit from 
Protestants, the prohibition of the holding of their national and provincial 
synods, the punishment of Roman Catholic converts to Protestantism, and 
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the exclusion of Protestants from industrial guilds. Then came decrees, 
in 1665 and 1666, allowing Protestant children to change their religion, in 
spite of their parents ; and churchmen became busy in snatching “ heretic” 
children from the “ devil.’’ Edicts authorizing priests to go to the bed- 
side of dying Protestants, when ill, and prohibiting the establishment of 
academies by Protestants, and regulating the forms of the Protestant 
religion were also passed. 

Restrained by the wise and just counsels of Colbert, Louis refrained, 
for a time, from further aggression upon his Protestant subjects. In 1674, 
however, and down to the final revocation of the great Edict, the oppres- 
sion of the Protestants was resumed and continued in a manner as politi- 
cally unwise as it was arbitrary and cruel. By various new edicts and 
decrees, children could be taken from their parents—backsliders were 
punished with banishment and confiscation—Protestants were excluded 
from public functions—Protestant chapels were demolished—Reformers 
were excluded from leasing the Crown farms—mixed marriages were inter- 
dicted—troops guilty of barbarous excesses were billeted upon Protestant 
families—property of the churches was confiscated, and pastors banished: 
to all this was added the horror of military tribunals and executions 
without trial. 

Those who sought to leave the country were arrested by spies and 
guards; and terrible penalties were inflicted upon the fugitives when ap- 
prehended. All these barbarous measures and the supposed conversion of 
many to the “ faith” was considered as adding greatly to the glory of the 
king’s reign ; and, indeed, to place a celestial halo around his head, 

In the enthusiasm of his bigoted zeal, and to swell the number of con- 
verts, Louis devoted one-third of his “ economies” to the cause; many 
were brought to a supposed state of conversion through the golden elo- 
quence of six livres a piece, and the King was as highly extolled for invad- 
ing and subduing the kingdom of Satan, as for conquests over the Span- 
iards and the Dutch. These religious triumphs operated as a “ placebo,” 
also, to his majesty’s royal conscience for many and flagrant sins: and the 
death and ruin of thousands of his subjects innocent of all crime, was the 
price to be paid for his heavenly absolution and a needful oblation offered 
to the King of kings! 

His religious zeal, in this regard, when flagging, was stimulated by the 
expostulations of Madame de Maintenon, by whose special direction 
many of the arrests were made, and by Pére La Chaise, the adroit and 
insinuating Jesuit confessor, and ally of Maintenon ; and, even by the vir- 
tuous Bossuet, all of whom had combined to set up this new school of 
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religious reform, assisted by the brutal soldiery directed by Louvois—all 
banded together in order to obtain the salvation of the King, the aggran- 
dizement of Rome, and their own favor at Court, either by the conversion 
or destruction of thousands of their fellow-citizens. In 1679 Madame de 
Maintenon writes: ‘‘ The King is full of good sentiments; he sometimes 
reads the Scriptures, and he thinks them the best of all books. He recog- 
nizes and avows his weaknesses and faults. We must wait until Grace 
reaches him. He thinks seriously of the conversion of the Heretics, and 
soon we will set to work at it.” 

It is instructive to observe the force of the word “we” in the above 
letter. 

“The King,” Madame de Maintenon writes, in August, 1681, “‘ begins to 
think seriously of his salvation and of that of his subjects. If God pre- 
serves him to us there will be no longer but one religion in the Kingdom.” 
This, being freely interpreted, meant increasing persecution and the com- 
plete interdiction of the Reformed worship. ‘troops were let loose afresh 
upon the Protestants in Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne and Languedoc; and 
the Court boasted of the so-called conversion of hundreds of terrified 
Protestants, who were beaten and dragooned and crazed into a temporary 
apostasy. ‘There is not a courier,” writes Madame de Maintenon, in Sep- 
tember, 1685, ‘‘ that does not bring the King great causes of joy in the news 
of conversion, by thousands.” 

The glorification of Louis, at these spiritual triumphs over his feeble 
subjects, was sounded by prelate and courtier: he began to feel that he 
was at the head of a holy mission—a crusade to extirpate a great heresy— 
and the entire and formal Revocation of the Edict of Nantes soon fol- 
lowed—the noblest feature of his grandfather's reign—which was binding 
in honor and right on his successors, and had been trusted in and accepted 
by all classes of his subjects. This outrage was perpetrated under the im- 
mediate advice of Pere La Chaise, and the Minister, Louvois, stimulated 
by the bigot, De Maintenon. 

Charlotte Elizabeth d’Orleans, wife of the King’s brother and mother 
of the future Regent, who was behind the scenes at the French court, in 
one of her letters to a German friend, thus forcibly gives her testimony 
to these operations of De Maintenon and the Jesuits. 

“ Before that old hag reigned here, Religion in France was reasonable ; 
but she destroyed all that by her absurd bigotry and foolish devotions ; 
and when people wished to be reasonable, the old woman and the confessor 
threw them into prison or exiled them, They are, both of them, the 
cause of all the persecutions in France, directed against the poor Re- 
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formers and Lutherans. That long-eared Jesuit commenced operations in 
accord with the old hag, and Father Le Tellier carried it on to the end. 
By their operations France has been entirely ruined !” 

On October 17, 1685, the Revocation was formally signed that made this 
unholy reign peculiarly infamous—and an order followed for the demoli- 
tion of all the remaining Protestant churches in France. Reformers were 
prohibited from leaving the kingdom, under penalty of the galleys for 
life, and confiscation of all their property: other terrible orders followed, 
and soldiers were given license, by their brutality, to hasten the making of 
converts. Torture, imprisonment, robbery, murder and wholesale slaughter 
were part of the machinery employed, to all which the clergy gave their 
zealous accord. The Vaudois, who took refuge in Piedmont, were 
butchered in masses by the troops of France and Savoy, and new pzans 
went up in praise of the great King. “Let us pour forth our hearts, in 
praise of Louis,” preached the truckling Bossuet, in his panegyric over the 
remains of Le Tellier, who drew up the infamous Edict of Revocation 
“let us lift our acclamations to Heaven—and let us say to this new Con- 
stantine—to this new Theodosius—to this new Marcianus—to this new 
Charlemagne, ‘ you have strengthened the faith—you have exterminated 
the heretics—this is the meritorious work of your reign—its peculiar char- 
acteristic. Through you, heresy is no more!’—God, alone, could have 
wrought this great wonder !” 

Statues were raised and medals struck to this new Pillar of the Faith 
—Poets twanged the fulsome lyre—Litterateurs and pulpit orators ceased 
not to exalt his name—and “Ze Deums” pealed throughout the land, 
echoing those offered up by direction of the Pope, at Rome, in com- 
memoration of the great work carried on by this (inaptly styled) Most 
Christian King |” * 

After the Revocation, the Government redoubled its vigor to prevent 
emigration. Desolation reigned throughout the persecuted provinces, 
revolting cruelties were perpetrated, under the orders of the King and his 
inhuman minister, by Dragoon and Priest, and new modes of torture were 
invented by the Intendants of Provinces, seeking thus to curry favor at 
the court: pastors re-entering the kingdom were punished with death, 


*A medal was struck to commemorate, as a great exploit, the revocation of the Edict ; 
the obverse represented a female with a cross in her hand, and her foot on a prostrate Protestant, 
with the legend, ‘* Heresy extinguished—LEdict of October, 1685.” 

On another, of date 1685, the King is represented as being crowned by Religion, while he is 
trampling Protestantism under his feet. The motto is, “ For having brought back to the bosom of 
the Church 2,000,000 Calvinists.” 
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and infants were seized at the breast. The Bible was burnt by the 
executioner—gentlemen of rank and name were sent to the galleys—the 
neads of ladies were shaved for singing the Psalms of David in French— 
pastors were broken on the wheel, for not having abandoned their flocks— 
old men were dragged to the Romish altars by blaspheming soldiers, who 
ordered them to worship their God—those relapsing were thrown into 
dungeons—parents were condemned on the charge of their children, and 
children were torn from parents and died starving or insane—in dungeons 
or Jesuit colleges and convents. Roman priests were forced upon the 
dying, and those abetting Protestants in their escape were condemned to 
death. In ten years’ time more than ten thousand persons became the 
prey of the stake and the gibbet. Under the accumulation of horrors im- 
posed upon them, French Protestants rushed from their native land, in 
spite of spies and guards. More than 200,000—some estimate the number 
as high as 500,000—fled into exile, during these twenty years of oppres- 
sion—and sought refuge in England, Germany, Holland, Denmark, and 
America, where they became useful citizens, and added the wealth of their 
skilled industry to the states that sheltered them ; and very many turned 
their arms, in spite of lingering patriotism, against the tyrant who had 
oppressed them. Large numbers, who remained and adopted, in form, 
the Roman Catholic faith, became neither actual converts nor contented 
subjects. This hypocritical conformity was to many the only refuge 
from the diabolical persecution which followed them even on their death- 
beds and to the tomb—for this was a part of the Edict of April 29, 1686; 
“ Protestants who are sick and refuse the viaticum, are to be considered 
and punished as apostates, if they return to health—the men are to be 
condemned to the galleys for life, the women to prison, and to the loss of 
their property; 72 case of death, their goods are to be sold, their bodies 
unearthed and thrown intoa ditch!” If a converted person refused the 
Sacrament, when dying, a review of the case was held over the remains, 
and the body was ordered to be dragged in quick-lime so as to be a terror 
to others. Through the above emigration the most useful subjects of 
France, and many good soldiers, were lost to the state; and this extraor- 
dinary persecution, unexampled in modern times, has been considered by 
all modern historians, of every faith, as not only a great moral crime, but 
an extraordinary political blunder. The loss of so many subjects per- 
ceptibly weakened the kingdom, and made it less prepared for the 
sanguinary war of the “ Spanisk Succession” soon to follow; and the 
cruelties practiced embittered the Protestant princes of Europe against 
France, and promoted their alliances to oppose her. 
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In the mean while, remote from this Golgotha of tears and blood, the 
festivals, amid the rustic enchantments of Marly and the gilded halls of 
Versailles, went on; and the jeweled and spangled throng reveled as of 
yore—the fiddlers of Lulli played their lively strains—opera and mask and 
theatrical display, gay intrigue, piquant satire, and the lively epigram be- 
guiled the hour—and courtier and smirking jezebel, and debased syco- 
phant flattered, and groveled before the sceptred idol whose fortune 
was deemed divine, and the Chimera, called “Glory,” hovered about 
his sacred head ! 

A Moloch was stalking about the land demanding sacrifices of human 
blood—but a stern Memesis—daughter of Night—the humbler of the proud 
—the avenger of Crime—held the sword that was soon to smite the King 
in all that was dear—to strike off his crown of glory for one of shame, and 
to bring him and his kingdom to sorrow and humiliation ! 

Could the future be revealed by such as haunted the blasted heath, 
there would have stood before the King three grim figures—stern minis- 
ters of fate, avengers of innocent blood—men of war, who sought not do- 
minion, but who felt it a sacred duty to Europe and humanity to arrest 
the reckless cause of ambition and bigotry which was desolating Europe, 
and paralyzing human progress—men who never were to sheathe sword 


until Europe should breathe free of the incubus that weighed upon its 
liberties and its repose.—These men were William of Orange, Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


The electoral system is not only involved, but superseded, and, as against 
a direct vote, is not now recommended by a single reason advanced by the 
Federalist, the authoritative exponent of the Constitution. A leading 
desideratum, in its view, was to avoid conferring the choice of President 
upon a pre-existing body, as Congress or the state legislatures. Hence, 
mistrustful of popular suffrage, as yet not fully confirmed by experience, 
the Convention of 1787 finally decided upon electors—to be men of learn- 
ing and wisdom, and appointed, under state authority, expressly and solely 
to make the choice. The arguments were (1) that the danger of foreign 
interference would be lessened, especially as the electors were to vote, not 
in one place or body, but in their respective states ; (2) that the President 
or his partisans would have less opportunity for using corrupting influences 
to secure re-election ; (3) that public sentiment would operate more directly 
in the choice. 

In Hamilton’s day and upon the threshold of national existence, when 
the exhausted country had just entered into the family of nations amid 
the throes of war, the fear of foreign interference seems to have been gen- 
eral. No such fear is thought of now; and if the above arguments are 
good for the present syster, a fortiort are they good for Presidential elec- 
tions by a direct vote; since the most direct expression of the sense of the 
people must be by the people themselves; and there is the minimum of 
opportunity for a President, looking to re-election, to corruptly influence 
the voters at large. 

Hamilton’s remaining arguments are nullified by the changes and per- 
versions wrought in the electoral law. In its most essential features the 
system he defends is not only different from the system of to-day, but 
contradictory, and what the system was intended to guard against are 
those very things that are now done under it. “It was desirable,” he ob- 
serves, “to afford as little opportunity as possible to tumult and disorder” 
by rousing enthusiasm for candidates—an end to be reached, as was sup- 
posed, by voting for electors, rather than directly for President; and 
further, by the electors’ voting apart in their several states. The present 
fact is, that the name of the Presidential candidate, with those of the 
electors appended, is printed on the ticket; that to the great body of 
voters the electors are unknown, till the eve of the election and the tickets 
are in hand; and that the inspiration of orators and of popular plaudits 
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finds its sole source in the actual aspirants for the office. Everywhere and 
by all the hurrahs are for Tilden and Hayes—Garfield and Hancock—Cleve- 
land and Blaine. 

Especially, it was held that electors would be best qualified to judge 
the character fittest ina President. To use again Hamilton’s language: 
“It was desirable that the immediate election should be made by men 
most capable of analyzing the qualities adapted to the station, and acting 
under circumstances favorable to deliberation and to a judicious combina- 
tion of all the reasons and inducements which were proper to govern their 
choice.” The theory was that a progressive process of political purifica- 
tion, whereby the electors, separated by their wisdom from the mass of 
the people, would be a guarantee for Presidents pre-eminent in ability 
and virtue. 

But the electors, to-day, practically have no option. They are chosen 
to vote for certain candidates, nominated amidst party rivalry and heat 
before their own selection for appointment. The general election deter- 
mines the Presidential issue ; and the electors meet only to record a result 
already reached and accepted. A piece of machinery further removed 
from its original intent it would be difficult to conceive. 

A summary of its history is instructive. 

In the Convention of 1787 great diversity of opinion prevailed as to the 
mode of electing the President. Gouverneur Morris advocated a direct 
vote. Hamilton, illustrating his anti-democratic tendencies, wished to 
have him “chosen by secondary eiectors, chosen by primary electors, 
chosen by the people.” The electoral system, as finally framed, had its 
origin in the conflicting opinions and compromising necessities of the 
Convention, as well as in a partial view of the President’s office. His 
power of appointment and the enormous influence now derived from this 
source, and even his negative control over legislation, were comparatively 
lost sight of. He was mainly regarded as the executive agent of Congress; 
and such an office, it was supposed, the body of the people were least qual- 
ified to choose. Many favored, at the outset, his election by Congress; 
others, by the state legislatures, or the state executives. In the first draft 
of the Constitution, as reported by the committee of detail, it was provided, 
that the Executive should be chosen by Congress, for seven years, and be 
ineligible for re-election. The sentiment finally prevailed, that the office 
should be independent of any pre-existing body, especially of Congress, 
and the electoral law, substantially as it is now, was agreed upon. 

The detailed proceedings show rapid changes of sentiment, and great 
uncertainty as to what was best to be done. “The Virginia plan, as 
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amended and agreed to in committee of the whole, June Ig, retained the 
election by Congress. July 17, popular election and choice by electors 
were voted down, and the choice by Congress was again approved, this 
time unanimously. Two days afterward, July 19, the choice by Congress 
was reconsidered, and a choice’ by electors chosen by the state legislatures 
was adopted. Five days afterward, July 24, the choice by electors was 
reconsidered and lost, and the choice by Congress revived. In this form it 
went to the committee of detail, was reported favorably by them, August 
6, and again referred to them unchanged, August 31. In their report 
of September 4, less than two weeks before the final adjournment of the 
Convention, this committee reported the electoral system very nearly as it 
was finally adopted, September 6.” 

An essential point, and one now in controversy, is how or by whom the 
electoral vote should be officially declared. The history of Congress on 
this subject is, in our judgment, one of usurpation. The plain interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution puts the declaration of the vote into the hands of 
the President of the Senate, in the presence of the two houses as a witness 
to his action. Congress is to act only when there is no choice by the 
people—the House of Representatives electing the President; the Senate, 
the Vice-President. In the earlier days of the Republic this interpretation 
went unquestioned. Encroachments, however, have gradually been made, 
until to-day it is widely held, that the sole function of the President of the 
Senate is to open the electoral certificates, the canvass of the votes being 
the right of Congress. 

Congress has been singularly negligent—and the peace of the country 
has thereby been more than once endangered—in not exercising its lawful 
powers in the passage of a general law, under which the certificates of 
electors would be clearly authenticated, and an unerring guide furnished 
the President of the Senate. Instead of this, its mischievous—or, as a 
recent writer styles it its “ vicious’—policy has been to enact partial and 
partisan legislation to meet particular cases, and the electoral system, in 
the presence of difficulties, is a confused and uncertain procedure. In the 
absence of general law and full authentication, Congress assumes control 
over disputed or double returns; yet it is impossible to say what the de- 
termining rule should be, whether the vote of a state is to be rejected un- 
less it be concurrently approved, or received unless it be concurrently 
rejected. The rule is made either way, to subserve party ends; and ex- 
perience, it has been observed, seems to have demonstrated that the Pres- 
ident of the Senate is a more trustworthy agent in the premises, than a 
Congressional canvass. 
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A number of bills, from time to time, have been before Congress, 
to settle definitively the electoral law. Their general character may be 
gathered from that introduced in 1878 by Senator Edmunds, and, failing 
to pass, was again introduced in 1881 by Senator Hoar. It enacts that 
each state may provide by law for the trial of electoral contests, and that 
its decision shall be determinative of its electoral vote; that, should there 
be double returns from a state without a law authenticating electors’ cer- 
tificates, or should there be a dispute respecting the lawfulness of any 
state tribunal, a decision shall be reached by the two houses, acting 
separately ; and that, should exceptions be taken to any single return, it 
shall not be rejected, save by the affirmative vote of both houses. Against 
all these proposed changes lies the objection, that they would retain a 
system, which, unsupported by a single original reason, has been mutilated 
beyond the recognition of its founders, 

The grounds are growing in weight and number for heeding General 
Jackson’s reiterated recommendation, to give the election of President 
directly to the people. By a direct vote I mean the proximate vote for 
President by the people ex masse, or the immediate choice of the nation’s 
representative by a popular majority of the nation’s voters. The discussion 
of details is foreign to this article. This much may be said, that Congress 
could make a rule establishing uniform qualifications for votes, and order- 
ing, in the event of no choice, a second election between the two highest 
candidates. 

I give the grounds for a direct vote. 

1. It would complete the symmetry of the government. Senators are 
chosen by the legislatures of the states, and symbolize state equality; 
Representatives, by the people of the states, and symbolize state 
populousness. It is apparently fitting that the head of the government 
and representative of the whole, should be chosen by the people ex masse, 
and the political edifice crowned and consolidated by a national act in the 
single instance in which it would be congruous, 

2. A direct vote is the truest expression of popular will. It isa blem- . 
ish upon America’s institutions, that the election of the chief magistrate 
does not illustrate their genius. We are a people governed by majorities; 
yet, under the electoral law, the popular vote may be on the side of the 
defeated candidate. Mr. Polk and General Taylor received, each a major- 
ity of the electoral votes, but a plurality only of the popular vote. Mr. 
Tilden received the popular vote; Mr. Hayes the electoral vote. 

3. A direct vote is recommended by its practical simplicity. The 
electoral system—in some of its features already direct, without the once 
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apprehended evils—is a complicated piece of machinery, which has been 
wrested from its original purpose, and, so far forth, stands in the Con- 
stitution as thoroughly inoperative as it is possible to conceive anything 
to be. Electors were intended to be independent voters, with absolute 
power over the nomination and election of the President. But “the 
organization of parties into nominating bodies now controls in advance 
their action, annuls their private judgment, and reduces them to ciphers, 
Before 1801, no one knew positively the vote of any elector until the cir- 
tificate was opened.” To-day the person chosen to the Presidency is 
ordinarily known a few hours after the popular election, and the voting of 
the electoral colleges a month later is the emptiest of forms. 

4. A direct vote would remove the pressure upon “ pivotal” states, 
with the frauds and excitements thence arising. It can be predicted with 
reasonable certainty, in almost any election, how a large percentage of the 
states will go. The doubtful states are singled out, and, if calculations 
show that the result will probably hinge upon them, the most desperate 
efforts are made to carry them. Each party pours in men and money. 
Rival orators harangue day and night. Shouting and adverse crowds, 
with torch and banner, throng the streets. Every possible election 
device, fair and foul, is brought into requisition. The center of the 
Presidential contest, the organized resources of powerful parties stream 
toward it from every quarter, and meet in maddening and perilous 
struggle. Witness the late October battle in Ohio. For days business 
was paralyzed, and the nation’s gaze intensely turned upon those “heats 
and ferments,” whose voidance was one of the theoretic grounds for the 
adoption of the electoral system. A direct vote would diffuse political 
effort, and scatter these centers of inflammation. 

5. The execution of the people’s will, the corner-stone of republicanism, 
is less likely in the multiplication of intermediaries. Under the electoral 
system two are necessary, a third is probable, and a fourth possible— 
electors, the President of the Senate, Congress, and a Congressional Com- 
mission. 

In regard to Congress especially, or rather the House of Represent- 
atives, there is a growing tendency toward the election’s being thrown 
into it. The varied interests of a country so vast and so powerful, and the 
political combination, either actual or inchoate, of those connected with 
them, point in the future to more than two prominent Presidential candi- 
dates. In the late election, besides the representatives of the two great 
parties, the temperance candidate developed a growing strength; and if 
the nominee of the labor party had conducted a canvass entirely free from 
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suspicion of insincerity, and had his antecedents and circumstances been 
more in unison with those of the needy and anxious working-men he ad- 
dressed, the vote of the party would have been formidable. 

It is, therefore, altogether probable that, under the present system, the 
division of the electoral vote into pluralities among several prominent 
candidates, will often make the House of Representatives the choosing 
body. Such a dependence of the Executive upon the National Legislature 
is counter to our institutions, whose genius requires the three great co- 
ordinate departments—Legislative, Executive, and Judicial—to be per- 
fectly independent, and stand rigidly apart. The Constitutional provision 
for the election of President by the House of Representatives, in a certain 
contingency, was meant to meet an extreme case. The debates in the 
Convention of 1787, while they show an early sentiment for the election of 
President by Congress, show a final conviction, after a thorough discussion 
of this very point, distinctively the other way. To avoid the danger of 
corrupting influences, it was held that the election should not be within 
the power of any pre-existing body, especially of Congress; and if the 
judgment of the fathers who framed the Constitution is sound to-day, its 
frequent control by that body, or either branch thereof, would menace 
American institutions. 

6. A direct vote would have a unifying tendency, and bind the sections 
closer. The country, already vast and powerful, is still growing with 
phenomenal rapidity. The weight of its members and of its diversified 
interests is increasing, and it requires, as the condition of stability, a cor- 
respondent central authority and cohesive force. This we happily have 
under our peculiar form of republicanism. The government is a union, 
formed, not by the states in their political capacity, but by the people of 
the states. The first words in the Constitution—memorable, too, as the 
basis of Webster’s renowned argument—are, “ we, the people of the United 
States;” in unison with which is the provision that differentiates this 
instrument from the Articles of Confederation, and renders our form of 
government unique among republics, either of ancient or modern times— 
that the enactments of Congress are to be executed, not by state, but by 
national officers. Political danger lies in weakening central authority. 

The indications are that the bands of union will require bracing, and 
legitimate influence in this direction should be fostered. As great as the 
country’s area is now, it bids fair, at no distant day, to undergo territorial 
loss and gain, with an immense balance of accession. Through the agency 
of European powers the aspect of Africa is making rapid change; and it 
may be that the free states of the Congo, or other portions of that con- 
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tinent, will prove alluring enough to draw thither our black population. 
If not, necessity will ultimately require their independent establishment 
along the Gulf; for, how fair soever the present outlook may be, the two 
races, standing socially apart, will not peacefully develop together. 

But this prospective territorial loss will be far more than balanced by 
what must one day follow in the natural order of things, the annexation 
of Canada. However emphatic Canadian loyalty may be in its utterance, 
union with England (which now adds little to her trade or population) will 
be severed when interest clearly requires it. The inability of Canada to 
shape her foreign policy and utilize, to the best advantage, her splendid 
resources and her onerous debt—relatively greater than our own—which 
union with England was the occasion of incurring, and contracted for 
enterprises which scarcely, if at all, pay current expenses—are among the 
causes weakening the tie tothe mother country. When separation comes, 
annexation to the powerful and overshadowing neighbor, with which 
Canada, notwithstanding tariff restrictions, has an immense trade, and 
whose language, laws and political institutions are the model for her 
own, is morally certain. Whatever may appear on the surface, the 
annexation sentiment is a growing one in Canada, as has been recently 
confirmed to the writer by those high in authority in the confederation. 

In view of this prospective expansion and consequent increase of cen- 
trifugal force, whatever may exert a unifying influence and draw the sec- 
tions closer, should be welcomed. A direct vote for President would 
strengthen the sentiment of union and tend toward consolidation, by 
engaging the entire people in a common national act—national in its 
mode as well as issue, 

7. A direct vote would diminish liability to a disputed election. 

De Tocqueville, the acute observer of American institutions, sums up 
his reflections upon the instability of a democracy in the apparent paradox, 
that the executive of a powerful state is too splendid a prize to be bestowed 
upon merit. He declares that an executive invested with real power, and 
the elective character of the office, are irreconcilable; and points, as an 
example, to Poland, which, passing, in the 16th century, into an elective 
monarchy, became a prey to civil dissensions and the conflicting interests 
of rival princes.. The French philosopher is not alone in recognizing a 
disputed Presidential election as one of the peculiar dangers latent in our 
system of government, and menacing its stability. The hope for America, 
in his view, lies in the fact that, the authority of her executive being weak, 
candidates would be little likely to excite dangerous enthusiasms. 

De Tocqueville wrote in 1835. Since then the country has expanded 
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in area, wealth and power, far beyond his anticipations, or even those of 
the most sanguine patriot. The influence of the Executive has not only 
correspondingly grown, but the office to-day occupies what may be called 
a changed relation to the co-ordinate branches of the government. The 
country’s expansion simply adds to the membership of Congress, without 
essentially changing the character or gravity of legislative problems, or 
augmenting the legitimate influence of individual congressmen. The Ex- 
ecutive remains one, and, leaving out of view his negative control over 
legislation, the enormous patronage now centering in his hands renders 
him a most powerful factor in the government, intensifying his influence, 
and advancing the weight of his office far beyond that contemplated by 
the framers of the Constitution. Each candidate is championed by a host 
of influential men—many of whom have vital interests involved in the issue. 
Each partisan has his underlings, with like interests involved. The throb 
of the struggle is powerful through the nation; and Presidential contests 
are nearing, if they have not already reached, what De Tocqueville calls 
“dangerous enthusiasms.” Happily, Americans are an order-loving peo- 
ple. Happily, too, the aspirants for this office have hitherto been patriots. 
There has been no case wherein a candidate, to right wrongs, real or sup- 
posed, has counseled or intimated force to his followers. 

But the past eight years has witnessed severe straining in this direction. 
In 1876 the Democrats were convinced of what is now admitted, I believe, 
by unpartisan Republicans, that the rejection, on various pretexts, of many 
thousand Democratic votes by the returning boards of certain southern 
states, and giving them and the Presidency to Mr. Hayes—wasa fraud. A 
deep and dangerous sense of wrong pervaded this powerful party; and if 
the desolations of civil war had not been fresh in the memories of men, and 
Mr. Tilden had but raised his finger for resistance, who can depict what 
would have been the more than probable sequence? For weeks a sullen 
gloom hung over one-half the nation; an anxious expectancy over the 
other; and the issue was finally left to a special and extraordinary com- 
mission, created by Congress, and invested with powers itself could not 
exercise. 

All can recall the profound anxiety of November last, when, after a 
heated contest—personally conducted by one of the aspirants—it was found 
that the election turned upon the result in a single state, that each can- 
didate publicly claimed the vote under his own signature, and declared 
its loss would be due to the frauds of opponents. Happily the doubtful 
state was a powerful one, the center of the country’s wealth and intel- 
ligence ; and New York vindicated her honor, when her officers, with the 
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nation’s gaze fixed intently upon the scrutiny, announced the result in 
correspondence with the facts. 

The ordinary occasion for a disputed election, is a close vote, and an 
allegation of fraud by the apparently defeated candidate, sufficient to over- 
come the adverse majority. As the states now vote independently, there 
are majorities to be considered in each. The general result may turn 
upon any one state, and a close vote give rise to a disputed election. To 
raise such’ an issue, were the vote direct, not only would a close vote 
become necessary in all the states, but the states must be equally divided 
between the candidates. The difference in the probability of a close vote 
and a disputed election, between the aggregate vote of the nation (now 
over 10,000,000), and the independent vote of thirty-eight states, choosing 
electors—is the difference between one and thirty-eight. 

We can discern prominent points of resemblance between President 
Cleveland and the better side of General Jackson’s character. Physical 
antipodes, they approach each other in certain mental characteristics, 
as well as conceptions of official duty and of public interest. Each 
is a Democrat of thoroughly national type. They are one in possessing a 
firm, independent will, combined with complete self-control; for General 
Jackson was as remarkable for this latter quality as for the display of 
savage passion, when thought to be necessary. In each we see the full 
recognition of public office as a trust from the people. And whatever may 
be Mr. Cleveland’s views of civil service reform, they can make no chasm, 
when the end proposed is considered, between himself and the father of 
“rotation in office;’’ since General Jackson advocated short terms for all, 
not from the mere “ spoils” motive, but because he believed that more is 
lost to the public service by the long continuance of men in office, than is 
gained by their experience. They, too, are alike in approving one Pres- 
idential term. Let us hope the parallel will be maintained by Mr. Cleve- 
land's recommending that the election of President be given to the people. 
Were the roundabout, superseded, and expensive electoral law replaced 
by the simple and equitable procedure of a direct vote—and Mr. Cleveland’s 
suggestion adopted, to make the President ineligible for re-election—the 
office would exert its best effect, and realize what Hamilton observes is the 
true test of a good government—its aptitude and tendency to produce a 


good administration. 

















JOHN BRECKINRIDGE 
A DEMOCRAT OF THE OLD REGIME 


Late in life Albert Gallatin wrote to a friend: “During the twelve 
years I was in the Treasury I was anxiously looking for some man that 
could fill my place there and in the general direction of the national con- 
cerns; for one, indeed, that could replace Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison and 
myself. Breckinridge of Kentucky only appeared and died; the eccen- 
tricities of J. Randolph soon destroyed his influence.” 

It is remarkable how many men once well known in their own states 
and also in connection with national affairs are now forgotten. Doubtless 
there are persons, more than ordinarily conversant with American history, 
who may need to ask the question, “ Who was John Breckinridge?” He 
was a principal actor in some of the greatest events of our national life, and 
of a large family more than one of whom deserved well of their country. 
Although the father of a line of descendants who were to play important 
parts in the various spheres of public life, yet his name outside of his 
adopted state is either wholly forgotten or at best has become a barren 
memory that tells no tale. It is plain that one who could be mentioned 
by Albert Gallatin so favorably in such a connection, should not lightly 
be forgotten. John Breckinridge was indeed the trusted friend and con- 
fidant of all that great Virginian dynasty—Jefferson, Madison and Mon- 
roe. Younger than any of them, he was, as Gallatin suggests, the rising star. 
Unhappily cut off at the early age of forty-six, while attorney-general in 
Jefferson’s cabinet, his career was but half unfolded. “ Breckinridge’s 
death and John Randolph's eccentricities,” says Mr. Henry Adams, “ left 
Wm. H. Crawford as the residuum of six great reputations;” and Wm. 
H. Crawford’s stroke of paralysis broke the bonds of that succession which 
seemed confirmed within the Cabinet, and initiated the new era of Ameri- 
can politics. 

John Breckinridge was not only a member of the House of Delegates 
and of Congress, but of the House of Representatives of Kentucky and of 
the Senate of the United States. He was also speaker of the Kentucky 
House, attorney-general of Kentucky and of the United States, and mover 
and probably draughtsman of the justly famous Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798 and 1799. He was born in Augusta County, Virginia, on December 2, 
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1760, and died December 14, 1806, It is always interesting to note 
whence the traits originate that make a man great, and if the ability is 
permanent in several generations it becomes doubly interesting to trace its 
sources. Here we find one whose elder brothers, his father’s children by 
a previous marriage, occupied very important posts in their states; the 
elder, Alexander Breckinridge, in Virginia; the younger, Robert Breckin- 
ridge, in Kentucky, where he played a most prominent part in the early 
constitutional conventions and in the legislature, of which he was speaker. 
His younger brother, James Breckinridge, was a member of the Virginia 
legislature and of Congress, and was a candidate for governor against 
James Monroe. The persistency of John Breckinridge’s blood is trace- 
able. His eldest son, Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, speaker of the Ken- 
tucky House of Representatives and secretary of state for Kentucky, died 
at an early age and left an only son, John C. Breckinridge, the well- 
known member of Congress, senator, Vice-President, candidate for the 
Presidency, and a major-general in the Civil War, and Secretary of War 
for the Confederacy. He, in turn, has left a son who has for some time 
been a member of Congress. 

The three younger song of John Breckinridge were distinguished 
divines of the Presbyterian Church who achieved a national reputation 
and have left sons who have kept the family prominent in Congress, upon 
the bench, in the army, the pulpit, and in every walk of life. The second 
of these sons was Robert Jefferson Breckinridge, who practiced law and 
served several terms in the Kentucky legislature before he entered the 
ministry, and who afterward played a part second to none in keeping Ken- 
tucky true to the Union. He presided over the Baltimore Convention 
which renominated Mr. Lincoln, in 1864. 

As we might well suspect the Breckinridges came of sturdy stock. The 
first we hear of them is in the Wars of the Covenant. They were then 
settled in Ayrshire. When the tide turned and Charles II. came to the 
throne, the part they had played was too prominent to leave them secure, 
and they fled to the Highlands of Braedalbane and thence, after some 
years, removed to the North of Ireland. In 1728, Alexander Breckinridge 
moved to America, and after a short delay in Southern Pennsylvania, 
finally settled in Augusta County, Virginia, on a farm, upon which the town 
of Staunton has since been built. His son, Colonel Robert Breckinridge, 
married Lettice Preston, whose father was born in Londonderry during 
the famous siege of that place, the son of an officer in the army of Will- 
iam III. From this marriage sprang the subject of this sketch. He 
needed all the hardy vigor of his Scotch-Irish blood to enable him to grow 
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into a strong character in those rough times. He was but a lad when his 
father removed to Fincastle, in Botetourt County, then upon the very con- 
fines of civilization. The perils and hardships of life upon the frontier 
were greatly increased by the complications which preceded the Revolu- 
tion, and as soon as the war began the struggle was made doubly hard. It 
was just at this period that his father died. The care of his mother, his 
sisters, and his younger brothers devolved upon him. Nevertheless he 
found himself able in 1778, at the age of seventeen, to enter the good old 
college of William and Mary, at Williamsburgh. The autumn of 1780 
found him prepared to start again collegeward, with no other thought than 
that of another year in quiet study. But the election of a representative 
to the House of Delegates was at hand. No man in the county could have 
been more surprised than young John Breckinridge, when the result showed 
that he, a boy of nineteen, nad been returned. His name had not been 
even talked of for the place. It was one of those silent movements that 
sweep strong and sure to their goal. The sequel proved the depth of the 
current. 

The times were dark. Kings Mountain and the Cowpens had not yet 
lifted the heavy veil that lay over the South. Men were needed; not only 
in the field, but also in the council-hall. What, then, did these frontiers- 
men mean by sending a beardless boy to sit for them among such orators and 
statesmen? The House treated the election as a jest or worse, and sum- 
marily set it aside. They were surprised to see the same boy returned at 
the next election, and once more set that aside. A third time the same 
return was made, and this time the lad took his seat. Thus, not at his 
daily task of Latin and Greek, but as a legislator, John Breckinridge 
found himself at Williamsburgh. Though he made no mark in that brill- 
iant assemblage (it was not to be expected of one so young), he did his 
duty faithfully and to the entire satisfaction of his constituents, and at the 
same time improved the opportunity of making valuable friends for the 
future. 

The years slipped along. The war ended, young Breckinridge studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in 1785, and removed to Albemarle County, 
where he commenced practice in its county seat of Charlottesville—the 
home of Jefferson. He remained here for nearly eight years, until his re- 
moval to Kentucky in 1793, and in these busy years laid the foundation of 
his future career. The best stone in that foundation was a devotion to his 
profession. This bar was then a brilliant one, numbering among its mem- 
bers many of those who had won high applause in the work of awakening 
and nerving Virginia to the revolutionary struggle now so happily past. 
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The tradition is preserved of a meeting with Patrick Henry in an impor- 
tant case, and of much dispute as to which of the two the palm belonged. 
But although they are many accounts preserved of the power of his oratory, 
it was probably in the higher walks of his profession that he excelled—in 
his mastery of legal principles and in close and accurate reasoning. If this 
was indeed the corner-stone, it will seem to many that he built even better 
when he laid well the friendship of Jefferson and Madison, and confirmed 
that of Monroe and of others prominent in the affairs of state and nation. 
He was admitted into the closest friendship with these leaders, and carried 
on with them until his death an intimate and confidential correspond- 
ence. There are many men who easily win friendship, but he had that 
happier faculty of stirring the deeper chord of confidence. The same 
qualities that had first brought him into public life stood him in good 
stead now, and never deserted him. Men trusted him, not alone as a 
loyal, but as an able man. In that is summed up most of what bears men 
upward. Jefferson was not slow to show his own confidence in him, In 
1791, without solicitation, Jefferson wrote sending Breckinridge a commis- 
sion as attorney for the District of Kentucky, under the hand of Washing- 
ton and his own as secretary of state, urging with much earnestness the 
acceptance of the post, and emphasizing that the President had heard most 
favorably of him not only from himself but also from others. However 
flattering the offer, personal affairs compelled Mr. Breckinridge to decline 
the appointment. It was some two years before he again appeared in po- 
litical life. He was then elected to the Third Congress—in December, 
1793. He never took his seat, however. The same duties that forced him 
to decline the attorneyship of Kentucky, then a part of Virginia, now car- 
ried him to that state, newly entered upon her career as the fifteenth of 
the United States. His removal was during the year 1793, and he took 
up his residence near Lexington, in the central part of Kentucky, ona 
farm known as Cabell’s Dale. Here he at once opened a law-office and 
was quickly in active practice. 

There was no lack of occupation for a man of his attainments at this 
time in Kentucky. Land titles were the all-engrossing theme. The prac- 
tice growing out of them was both interesting and lucrative. The 
wretched system, which Virginia early initiated and long continued, of 
making vast grants on worthless or mere paper surveys, had made the state 
one vast net-work of overlapping claims, while over the whole had been 
thrown an incredible number of “blanket grants” in order to catch any 
stray corners that might have been left without an owner. Over and above 
all this there were certain claims which the State of Virginia herself re- 
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tained, and which led to no small vexation. To this task John Breckin- 
ridge gave many years of his life. Virginia sought him as the attorney to 
press her own claims, but he was then attorney-general of Kentucky. The 
final solutions owed much to his painstaking care and great resources. 

State politics, too, had a claim upon him. It isa very different thing, 
this launching of a new sovereignty, from the di//ettante politics of an old 
and well-tried commonwealth. Strong hands and brave hearts were 
needed. John Breckinridge had scarcely been in the new state two years 
when, on December 19, 1795, he was appointed attorney-general, and 
it was just two years later that he took his seat in the legislature, where 
he served three terms—the last term, that of 1799 to 1800, as speaker. 
Already, in 1794, he was the choice of the Republicans in the legislature 
for United States Senator, but the extraordinary conduct of Genet pro- 
duced a reaction even in Kentucky (that stronghold of Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples before they had become Jeffersonian), and Humphrey Marshall was 
chosen by a slim Federalist majority. Six years was not long to wait for 
such an honor; but six years was a long time in his brief life. It was, 
nevertheless, a happy fortune that kept him in state politics for the pres- 
ent: The characteristic part of his life-work is bound up in the events 
that led to and are embodied in the Kentucky Resolutions. 

The Spanish intrigues that gave such a romantic turn to the early his- 
tory of Kentucky, are to-day either forgotten or summarily relegated to 
the realm of treason and condemned out of hand. In truth, there is no 
chapter in the early history of any of our states more fascinating than 
this. The war was over and the British yoke was sundered. The colonies 
were free and independent. The feeble tie that bound them in the effete 
confederation was too weak to awaken even a sentimental union. If this 
was true along the seaboard it was doubly true beyond the mountains, The 
difficulties of communication, of permanent connection, with the Atlantic 
states seemed at that time insuperable. Her movement for a separation 
from Virginia had begun early in the decade of the eighties. That bond 
was irksome. There was no doubt that it would be soon broken. Where, 
then, was this little commonwealth to betake itself? If it was difficult to 
pass the mountains, it was correspondingly easy to send its products toa 
mart by the waters rolling grandly seaward. The Ohio on the north, the 
Cumberland on the south, the Kentucky and the Licking from the center 
seemed to be tempting them to the Mississippi and thence to the Gulf. 
But at the Gulf was Spain, and Spain eager to add to her possessions did 
her utmost to win Kentucky to her. Later-day ideas of nationality had 
not dawned. They were free. Their bourne was where they should find 
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the greatest profit. But the pendulum swung back. Virginia released 
them and they entered the Union. The problem now assumed a different 
aspect. Spanish intrigue had become treason. But it was hard to forget 
the flesh pots of Egypt! And as the coveted trade began to slip away it is 
small wonder that there were men ready to open again the old negotia- 
tions and try again what magic could be found in the name of Spain. 
Such was the state of opinion in Lexington when John Breckinridge came 
thither from Virginia. There was little danger that he would join this 
Spanish faction. His heart was at the country’s head and his eyes already 
upon the Sun that was wheeling into their orbits about itself state after 
state. But he was a fine example of that Democracy of the old régime, 
and it is well to remember that it was built upon a fear of encroachment 
upon personal liberty. The freedom of the individual, alone, had been in 
danger under British rule. No system ever guarded property rights with 
more jealous care. It was this that underlay the whole course of this 
party and is especially to be seen in Jefferson’s early phrase, “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and in the intense agitation over the Alien 
and Sedition laws. These ideas, crystallized into a formula, became a per- 
manent political plea and were preserved long after they had lost all prac- 
tical utility. But the thing they feared was real enough as yet, and the 
French Revolution was even now stirring up the old tide afresh Being 
such a one Breckinridge came to his own. The Spanish faction was small 
but able. The Anti-Federalists or Democrats were the mass of the people. 
George Nicholas was then the leader at the Lexington bar and well known 
in Virginia, but sadly mixed up with the Spanish fiasco. John Breckin- 
ridge stepped at once to his side, and unsoiled by intrigue, high in favor 
with the party leaders was not slow in assuming leadership. Democratic 
clubs began quickly to spring up throughout the land as if the “ blood of 
the patriots,” which Jefferson declared to be the seed of freedom, had been 
sown broadcast. None of these clubs was more prominent than that of 
Lexington, and John Breckinridge was before long its president. It was 
just at this time that John Adams was elected to the chief magistracy of the 
nation, and the odious Alien and Sedition laws fell like athunderbolt upon 
all good Republicans. 

What length might not the central government reach if these laws 
were to stand? Jefferson and his coterie were fairly ina panic. But all 
the rest of the commotion was as nothing to the grand outburst that broke 
from Kentucky. Young, and as yet numbering few citizens, she was at 
least united. From every county-seat remonstrance after remonstrance 
rolled forth, beginning even before the bills were passed. In this John 
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Breckinridge was at once in the van. It was midsummer when the laws 
were enacted; it was winter before the legislature should assemble. In 
the mean time he went to Virginia and discussed the matter with the chiefs 
of his party. There is no record of what flowed from his pen. His letters 
that remain are chiefly family letters and contain no hint of what was 
passing in the state. It is well known that the suspicion of the manage- 
ment of the public post was so great at this time that none of the plans 
of the opposition were committed to it except in the most guarded manner. 
We know, however, from a letter written to J. Cabeil Breckinridge, the 
son of John Breckinridge, in 1821, Mr. Jefferson’s version of an interview 
between Breckinridge, Wilson Corey Nicholas and himself. This letter is 
the famous “ Nicholas” letter of Mr. Jefferson’s edited works, and 
is still in existence, on a single sheet bearing the postmark “ Charlottesville, 
Va.,” and Mr. Jefferson’s frank and the address, “/. Cabell Breckinridge, 
Frankfort, Ky.,” 2\l in Mr. Jefferson’s handwriting. How this letter came 
to appear in Mr. Jefferson’s works as to “ Nicholas, Esq.,” is only 
open to conjecture, but it seems most probable that it is there taken from 
a letter-press copy, to which the address, naturally enough (being on the 
fourth page of the sheet), was not attached, and the editor inferred from 
the contents alone that it was addressed to some one of the Nicholas 
family, the blank awakening no slight suspicion as to the accuracy of his 
knowledge. However that may be, the letter itself is indubitable evidence 
of its real address. It relates that in this memorable summer Jefferson, 
Nicholas, and Breckinridge met at Monticello, and there the draught of 
the Resolutions of 1798 were drawn. Mr. Jefferson in this letter claims to 
have himself drawn them, and to have laid upon his confréres a strict in- 
junction to keep his part in the matter entirely secret. Upon this letter, 
and this alone, wholly unsubstantiated, rests Mr. Jefferson’s claim to their 
authorship. It was written on the 11th day of December, 1821, when Mr. 
Jefferson was in extreme old age; and Breckinridge many years~in his 
grave. There are, moreover, several matters inaccurately stated in it, 
which seems to show that his memory was none of the best. On the other 
hand, the claim of the authorship of the Resolutions for John Breckinridge 
is supported by the unvarying testimony of his whole family, by every 
authority that is nearly contemporary, and especially and at length by 
Humphrey Marshall in his “ History of Kentucky,” who if ever man had 
opportunity to know the whole truth he certainly had, and by every indica- 
tion that is to be drawn from contemporary events. It must be confessed 
that Mr. Jefferson’s plain declaration that it was under a pledge of secrecy 
that the work was done, places a burden of proof upon those seeking to 
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disprove his authorship that is well-nigh impossible to overcome. The 
family of Mr. Breckinridge, at the time it was put forth, met this claim 
with no mild denial, branding it as nothing less than an attempt to filch 
the fame of his dead friend. Certain it is that if it were true the secret 
was deeply buried, as not even Mrs. Breckinridge or his dearest friends 
ever dreamed that Mr. Jefferson drew the paper. 

Thus has the authorship of these famous Resolutions become one of 
the insoluble problems of our early history. Says Mr. Jefferson in the 
same letter: “ That circumstance (2. ¢. the authorship) was certainly of 
far less merit than the proposing and carrying them through the legisla- 
ture of his state.” By a no less unhappy fortune he has been even robbed 
of this fame. Turn to any work that treats of the question written in the 
last fifty years, and almost without exception George Nicholas will be 
named as the reputed mover of these Resolutions. _ But this has been in- 
ferred solely from the erroneous letter-heading in Mr. Jefferson's edited 
works. If “your father” was a Nicholas, it must have been George 
Nicholas, for John did not move to Kentucky. Happily there is no room 
for doubt here. George Nicholas was not a member of that legislature, 
and therefore could not have moved the Resolutions. Newspapers, his- 
tories, letters, could be quoted ad infinitum, were it necessary to show 
that Breckinridge alone moved them and carried them with only a single 
dissenting voice, on the 1oth day of November, 1798. 

It may seem a small matter to many whether one man or another either 
wrote or moved these Resolutions. But if there ever has been a paper of 
consummate skill in the drawing, or of deep and wide-reaching effects, pre- 
sented in any of our state legislatures, it was this. For many years it 
was enough for any one, challenged as to the source whence he drew 
his statements, to declare that it was from the Kentucky Resolutions, to 
have them met with respect or assailed with every power. It is not too 
much to claim for them that they formulated in a masterly manner the 
basal facts of American Democracy, and were for many years unquestioned 
authority. Indeed, they were at once recognized as such. The other 
states to which they were sent treated them with pronounced approval, or 
swiftly declared them pregnant with peril to the nation. But there was 
no doubt in the mind of Breckinridge as to their soundness. In reply to 
the Federalist states he drew and introduced the Resolutions of 1799 con- 
firming his former position. Whatever may have been potentially in them, 
the Resolutions of 1798 did not contain that dreadful word, “ Nullifica- 
tion;” but in those of 1799 we find it. The whole programme of De- 
mocracy, in words if not in spirit, is thus at length enunciated. It is, never- 
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theless, more than probable that there was no idea in the minds of the 
statesmen of this epoch at all coinciding with the “ nullification” of half 
a century later. In short, it is a piece of pure anachronism to impute to 
Jefferson and his compeers such a doctrine. Madison has disavowed it for 
his chief and himself, and all the evidence seems to point to the true 
solution of this controversy in their stand as against aggression upon in- 
dividual rights, not state rights or local or sectional rights. Examine 
the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions side by side. The one is from the 
standpoint nearest Federalism; the other from the standpoint furthest 
removed. Breckinridge had seen less of the old régime, had been more 
fully imbued with the growing idea. To him there had come forth a new 
interest to be cherished above all, a sectional interest. The Mississippi 
trade was to Kentucky then what slavery was to the South in after- 
times; was more to Her in all probability than slavery ever was. This 
dominant idea quickened in a genial soil the seed that had been sown with- 
out stint. Nullification, though it is hard to believe it, meant what it came 
to mean—meant to Breckinridge a remedy against one section overbearing 
the interest of another, in a sense beyond anything that Jefferson knew. 
If this be so, then, indeed, these Resolutions had in them a terrible 
potency for evil. But while they were an enunciation of a very broad and 
radical democracy, there is strong ground for believing that they were 
meant to confine whatever protests should be made upon their sanction 
against acts of the central government to the powers within and not without 
its pale, and, as a consequence, that whatever was put upon them by way 
of construction different from this was an importation, pure and simple. 
Certain it is that the men who drew and passed this series of Resolutions 
would have shrunk with horror from their work had they foreseen what 
should be in future times imputed to them. 

In 1801 Jefferson became President and John Breckinridge senator. 
In no single phase of his life does he appear in a more extraordinary 
position nor to better advantage. The Senate was now for the first time 
Republican, and Breckinridge stepped at once, in his first term—his first 
appearance in national concerns—to the leadership. Such a thing was 
truly phenomenal. His first act, at the very beginning of the term, was to 
assail the judiciary and to effect the repeal of the obnoxious law increas- 
ing the number of circuit judges. He showed a skill in management, and 
a vigor in his speeches, that thoroughly justified his party in intrusting to 
him so important a task. From this time on he continued to be the 
mouth-piece of the administration. Among his papers are to be found 
minutes in Mr. Jefferson’s own hand of the matters to be brought up, and 
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suggestions as to the management of them. There was, however, no 
very important matter in hand till the Mississippi business entered upon 
its last phase. Here it is natural to find him in the front rank. He led 
in the Senate in ratifying the treaty, in giving the authority to the 
President to occupy the ceded territory and all the matters that led to the 
actual occupation. Mr. Jefferson wrote to him on August 18, 1803, from 
Monticello: 


“Dear Sir : I wrote to you on the 12th inst. on the subject of Louisiana and the con- 
stitutional provision that might be necessary for it. A letter received yesterday shows that 
nothing must be said on that subject which may give a pretext for retracting ; but that we 
should do, sub silentio, what shall be found necessary. Be so good therefore as to con- 
sider that part of my letter as confidential; it strengthens the reasons for desiring the 
presence of every friend to the treaty on the first day of thesession. Perhaps you can im- 
press this necessity on the Senators of the western states by private letter. Accept my 
friendly salutations and assurances of great respect and esteem. 

“Th. Jefferson. 

“J. Breckinridge, Esq.” 


Also in Mr. Jefferson’s handwriting we find the following amend- 
ment: 


“Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, two 
thirds of both houses concurring, that the following amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States be proposed to the Legislatures of the several states, which, when rati- 
fied by three fourths of the said Legislatures, shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as a part of the said Constitution. 

‘‘ Louisiana as ceded by France to the United States, is made a part of the United States.” 


But not even Mr. Jefferson’s great influence sufficed to induce him to 
offer this amendment. However we may place him under our modern 
categories, he firmly held to the inherent right of the United States to 
acquire territory. On this he was immovable, and consequently refused 
to do anything to forward the contrary opinion of his chief. His defection 
was one of the main causes in the breakdown of the attempt to set so 
bad a precedent. 

This was practically the end of his career in the Senate. The matters 
that remained for him to do were of no such import as to affect our history, 
and even these were few. For on August 7, 1805, he took his seat in the 
Cabinet as attorney-general. This change was not made without much 
urging and many misgivings. His own best judgment was against it. 
He believed his place to be in the Senate. There certainly he found a 
most congenial sphere. He waseventually overruled. His appointment, no 
doubt, was the outcome of that search which Mr. Gallatin alluded to. His 
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mark was plainly set in view of all. The heads of affairs were only anxious 
to join it to their own and place him in the line of growth and succes- 
sion ; to imbue him with the methods as well as the principles of the great 
party that was destined to hold office with such extreme tenacity. They 
planned well, but an unhappy fortune sealed this much of their work 
with failure. The time was short which Breckinridge spent in the Cab- 
inet, for on the 6th day of December, 1806, he died of the effects of a 
long and tedious attack of typhus fever. 

Such, in brief, was his career in public life. Conspicuous as he was 
therein there is little reason to doubt that he was still more remarkable 
for the traits that won the affection and admiration of those who best 
knew him in his family and social relations. Upon this, however, I may 
not dwell here. My purpose has been solely to recall the part he played 
in our political history. In conclusion I cannot refrain from quoting 
the following words spoken many years ago: “Simple in his manners, 
grave and lofty in his carriage, no efforts were too great, no labors too pro- 
tracted, or difficulties too insurmountable for John Breckinridge’s indom- 
itable energies. And yet his earnestness and vigor were tempered by 
a gentleness towards those he loved, so tender that the devotion of his 
friends knew no bounds,” 


Mictlrk A. Prorffite— 
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ORIGINAL SETTLEMENT OF THE CITY OF HUDSON 


[Errors usually travel with much greater celerity than the truth ; but we have an instance, in 
the following clipping from the Hudson Gazette, of the correction of an error—a well rounded and 
carefully chiseled group of facts—that has made a swift tour of the local press in a manner that 
gives agreeable assurance of the rapidly increasing interest in the truth of American history, and is 
of sufficient importance for permanent record.—EDITOR. ] 


The careful historian of Hudson, to whom we are indebted for the interesting 
sketch of the settlement of that city published in the Centennial number of the 
Hudson Gazette, gives the credit of the founding of the place to “ Thomas Jenkins 
and other wealthy residents and merchants of Providence.” 

While Thomas Jenkins was a prominent factor in the enterprise, his brother Seth, 
the first Mayor of the City of Hudson, was associated with him—a man equally distin- 
guished for enterprise, daring, and those resolute qualities of head and heart which 
pre-eminently distinguished the pioneers of that period, drawing their first inspira- 
tion from old Nantucket. 

In the historical sketch in the Gazette, it is related that “in the summer of 1783, 
Thomas Jenkins, Colton Gelston, with ¢wo others of whose names we have no 
record, sailed from Providence in a vessel belonging to Mr. Jenkins, seeking a site 
on the North River where they might establish for commercial purposes a new set- 
tlement.” Later on, the writer says: “ Early in the summer 1783, the brig Comet, 
of Providence, commanded by Captain Eleanor Jenkins, brought to the new pur- 
chase the families of Seth Jenkins and John Alsop, of Providence,” etc. 

The question now arises in the mind, when did Seth himself come? With his 
brother Thomas, in the summer of 1783, or the following fall with his family ? 
Here is an important question to be settled, alike interesting to the students of his- 
tory and the descendants of Seth, who claim that he came with his brother Thomas 
in the reconnoitering party in the summer of 1783, and is to be honored as one of 
the earliest founders of the city. There is on record a letter written by the grand- 
daughter of Seth Jenkins, now deceased, in which this passage occurs: “ While 
visiting Nantucket some years ago I found an old paper among the archives of that 
city giving this account of the pioneer enterprise to Hudson: ‘Seth and Thomas 
Jenkins, of Nantucket, sailed from Providence for New York to find a place of set- 
tlement on the Hudson River. On their arrival at the city of New York they called 
upon Col. Rutgers, an old friend of my grandfather, to whom they unfolded their 
plans; whereupon Col. Rutgers proposed that they should buy his farm. They 
talked over the matter and finally concluded to make him an offer, which they did. 
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After some days’ negotiation they came within two hundred dollars of striking a 
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bargain, but at this point no concessions being made on either side (both were 
obstinate), and as neither would yield further, the trade fell through and they 
started up the Hudson reconnoitering all the way up until they came to Claverack 
Landing, where they finally purchased and settled.’ ”’ 

This would seem to be sufficiently explicit, but further, in the ‘‘ History of the 
United States,” by W. Winterbotham, the first American edition with additions and 
corrections, Vol. II., printed in New York, 1795, after describing the city and its 
marvelous growth, the author says: “No longer ago than the Autumn of 1783, 
Messrs. Seth and Thomas Jenkins from Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, 
having first reconnoitered all the way up the river, fixed on this unsettled spot, where 
Hudson now stands, for atown. To this spot they found the River navigable for 


vessels of any size,” etc. 


This is the earliest printed record of the settlement of the city extant, and is 
conclusive evidence that Seth accompanied his brother Thomas on the pioneer 
trip ; and this account is repeated in all the gazetteers published to the present day 
—viz.: Morse, published in 1804 ; Spofford, 1824; Gordan, 1836; and Disturnall, 


1842. 


That Seth is deserving of popular recognition as one of the earliest pioneers, it 
is only necessary to recall the honorable and important positions he filled in the 


early history of the town. 


Our historian tells us that on the 14th of May, 1784, 


the proprietors held their first meeting at the house of Seth Jenkins and proceeded 
at once to establish a government, and at a meeting of the proprietors on the 17th 
of February the following year, they voted that a petition be drafted to be laid 
before the Legislature of the state for the purpose of getting themselves incorpo- 


rated with city privileges. 


Of this committee Seth was made chairman ; and on 


the 22d of April of the same year (1785) an act was passed incorporating the city, 
and on the 3d of May the articles of incorporation were received from Governor 
Clinton, with the appointment of Seth as Mayor. He continued in the office of 
Mayor until his death in 1793, a period of eight years. We are also told that on 
the 4th of July, 1792, the Honorable John Jay, while on his way to make a visit to 
Kinderhook, stopped at Hudson, and at the banquet given to him, “his Honor, Seth 
Jenkins, Esq., presided, and Mr. Jay having drunk to the prosperity of Hudson, 
was felicitously responded to by the Mayor, concluding with a toast to ‘The man 


of the day.’” 


Besides these public positions, Seth occupied many other offices of usefulness 
in the new colony. He was elected Worshipful Master of the Lodge of Free- 
masons in 1787, and in the same year we find him building a factory for the man- 
ufacture of hemp and duck—thus, in connection with the vessels which he owned 
and partially controlled, and with his public service, we obtain an insight into his 
busy, useful, enterprising life. In a memorandum book belonging to a great- 


grandaughter of Shubeal Worth, who joined the expedition at Nantucket in July, 
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1783 (known as Squire Worth), and still preserved in the family, this quaint 
account of the first Mayor’s death finds entry : 

“Tuesday afternoon of the 30th of July, 1793, Seth Jenkins, Esq., Mayor of 
this city, died after a short illness of six days. His age 58 years November next. 
The same night or near the morning of the 3oth, died Jonathan Worth, aged 76 
years and was with the Mayor interred in the burying ground in this town. Most 
of the inhabitants of the town, including many of the female sex, attended the 
funeral. The former (Seth Jenkins) was attended by a numerous and respectable 
body of ancient Masons in Masonic order at 4 Pp. M., the whole was concluded with 
that good order and solemnity proper to be observed on such solemn though com- 
mon occasions.” 

Seth was succeeded in the mayoralty by his brother Thomas, who also held the 
position until his death—consecutively for fifteen years. Robert Jenkins, son of 
Seth, succeeded his uncle Thomas as Mayor of Hudson, receiving his appointment 
from Governor Tompkins on the 2gth of February, 1808 ; and he continued in office 
ten years with a lapse of two years, 1813-1814 (when the mayoralty chair was filled by 
John Tallman), and continued to hold the office until his death on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1819. Robert seems to have inherited in an eminent degree the same enter- 
prising spirit that distinguished his predecessors, and left an indelible mark on the 
youthful colony. At an early age we find him the proprietor of a large cotton mill 
under the firm of Robert Jenkins & Co., the firm consisting of his brothers Seth 
and John F. Jenkins. The mill was located at Columbiaville, five miles from Hud- 
son, and was the first manufactory of cotton fabrics in the state, and was very suc- 
cessful. The firm also owned and sailed a line of vessels to New York and other 
ports. These vessels carried their manufactured goods to the principal markets, 
and in return brought raw cotton and other supplies to the factory. 

Besides these varied enterprises, which gave such commercial prestige to the city 
of Hudson, Robert Jenkins was no less distinguished as a citizen. On the roth of 
April, 1802, we find him receiving a commission from Governor George Clinton as 
captain of an artillery company of Columbia County, and on the 27th of March, 
1805, a commission from Governor Morgan Lewis as first major of the Fourth 
Regiment of Artillery of our state, and on the roth of November, 1812, he was 
appointed a Presidential Elector by Daniel D. Tompkins, casting his vote for Madi- 
son in the acrimonious contest for President in 1813 between Madison and Clinton 
—the former espousing the cause of the war party in the contest with Great Britain 
in 1812, while Clinton was for peace. 

Thus we find in this worthy son of the pioneer Seth Jenkins all those strong 
qualities of mind and body which pre-eminently distinguished this remarkable 
family. They came of agrand old race of merchants, as remarkable for their intel- 
ligence as their enterprise, their capability, and their correctness in every relation of 
life, and to these sulid qualities may be traced much of the rapid growth of the 
city, which advanced it to that of the third city in the state up to the year 1820. 
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The premature death of Robert Jenkins at the early age of forty-seven years, on 
the 11th of November, 1819, was a public misfortune. The papers of the day pub- 
lished extensive obituaries at his decease, but we can only notice the concluding 
paragraph of one contained in the Bee, under date of 16th November, 1819: 

“Thus early has fallen a man distinguished for his public usefulness and pri- 
vate virtues. Asa husband and a father he was dutiful, affectionate and exem- 
plary—as a citizen no one was more deservedly esteemed and respected. The 
general sympathy felt and shown by all classes of society for his sudden loss is 
the best eulogium that can be bestowed on the worthy deceased. His funeral was 
attended on Sunday afternoon by the largest assemblage of persons ever before 
witnessed in this city on a similar occasion. He has left an amiable widow and 
young daughter (their only child) to bemoan this heavy affliction.” 

Thus this trio of early pioneers, Seth, Thomas and Robert Jenkins, to whose 
enterprise and public spirit the City of Hudson is indebted for so much of its 
prosperity, and whose high personal qualities shed such luster upon the infant 
settlement, should receive due honor and recognition at this centennial epoch 
from those now enjoying the fruit of their labor and genius. They were men who 
would have adorned any station in life—indeed were known in their day as “ mer- 
chant princes.” It is much to be regretted that no portraits of them are known to 
exist in the city they founded, as they ought to be preserved among its archives 
and honored and reverenced at each recurring centennial, as leading spirits in the 
settlement of a community to which they gave so much of their wealth, their enter- 
prise, and their lives. 

HIsTorRIcus 
GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YorK 





THE POST-OFFICE NINETY-FOUR YEARS AGO 





On the resignation of Samuel Osgood in 1791, the office of Postmaster-General 
was bestowed upon Timothy Pickering. So insignificant was the place, and so 
light the duties that officer was to perform, that Washington did not think him 
worthy of a Cabinet seat, Yet there is now no other department of Government 
in which the people take so lively an interest as in that over which the Postmaster- 
General presides. The number of men who care whether the Indians get their 
blankets and their rations on the frontier, whether one company or two are 
stationed at Fort Dodge, whether there is a fleet of gun-boats in the Mediterranean 
Sea, is extremely small; but the sun never sets without millions upon millions of 
our citizens intrusting to the mails letters and postal-cards, money-orders and 
packages, in the safe and speedy delivery of which they are deeply concerned. 
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The growth of the post-office in the last ninety years is indeed amazing. In 1792 
there were two hundred and sixty-four post-offices in the country ; now there are 
forty-nine thousand. The yearly revenue which they yielded then was twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Now it is far above forty-five millions. More time was then 
consumed in carrying letters ninety miles than now suffices to carry them one 
thousand. The postage required to send a letter from New York to Savannah was 
precisely eighteen times as great as will now send one far beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, into regions of which our ancestors had never heard. 

With newspapers the Postmaster-General would have nothing to do. The 
postmasters in the towns and villages did, indeed, receive them and send them on 
with the mails, but they were under no obligation to do so. It is, therefore, a 
common thing to read, in the papers printed at towns remote from the seaboard, 
complaints that the Pennsylvania packets or the New York journals were kept 
back, and civil requests to the postmasters to let them come on. When they did 
come it was usually in saddle-bags, and, as the riders never traveled by night, 
they were several days old. From the official post-office notices in the newspapers, 
it appears that letters which went out from Philadelphia at eight and a half in the 
morning of Monday were expected to reach New York at two in the afternoon of 
Tuesday. Precisely the same number of hours was spent on the road between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Under the confederation this pace was thought 
speedy enough; but times had changed. An attempt was made to hasten the 
mails, and Jefferson had a long conference with Pickering. The wish of the 
President was that letters should travel one hundred miles in twenty-four hours. The 
plan was to have the pouches carried by the riders in the day and by the coaches 
during the night; but the country was too poor. An attempt had, indeed, been 
made in New Jersey to run mail-coaches with seats for four passengers ; but that 
state laid a yearly tax of four hundred dollars on stages and taverns, declared the 
Federal Government was no better than an individual, and demanded payment. 
When, therefore, the motion was made in Congress that all stage-wagons of the 
post-office should have the right to carry passengers too, a cry went up that such a 
law would be a violation of state rights,and the motion was lost.—McMasters’ 
History of the People of the United States, Second Volume, 
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Three Interesting Letters of Andrew Jackson 


[Two of these letters were never before published. The first letter, addressed to Governor 
Claiborne in 1807, was printed in the Dartmouth College paper in 1868, from which we now re- 
print it by request. The manuscript came into possession of Mr. Erastus Everett, of the class 
of 1836, who sent it in 1846 to Prof. Charles B. Haddock, Librarian of Dartmouth College, accom- 
panied by a communication in which he said: ‘‘ The letter from General Jackson is in his own 
hand, and is quite characteristic. It proves with regard to him, that, whatever improvements he 
may have made afterwards, he was at the date of this letter ignorant both of the orthography and 
the syntax of his mother tongue. The Hickory, too, had already begun to send forth vigorous 
shoots. Historically considered, it threw some light on the view taken at that time of what was 
erroneously termed the treason of Aaron Burr.”--EDITorR.] 


(FIRST LETTER) 
Andrew Jackson to Governor Claiborne. 


Nashville. January 8th 1807. 


Dear Friend 
On Sunday last I rec’d your friendly letter, by Mr. Hopkins bearer of dispatches 


to the Secretary of State, of the united States, of date the r2th of November,— 
and from the denunciation made by Gen. Wilkerson of Colo. Burr, as published 
in the Orleans Gazette of Decr. 11th I find that my Suspicions, and friendly warn- 
ing, was in due time, and not without foundation—Mr. Hopkins produced to me 
your pasport, stating him to be the bearer of dispatches, to the Secretary of State, 
and named to me he wanted a horse which I immediately furnished, on the faith 
of your passport, and the Idea of the exegency of the case—and he progress’d im- 
mediately—but from information, of his conduct, rec’d before he reached me and 
of his conduct after he left me, I have Strong Suspicions that he is tainted, 
as to his conduct after he left me, I refer you to Gen’l Winchester’s letter, a Copy 
of which, is inclosed mark’d No 1.—we have been in a bustle here for some days 
—owing to information rec’d from the war department and his letter to me of 
the 19th ultimo. I cannot call itan order—It is of a doubtfull hue—a milk and Cider 
thing—displays a want of firmness that renders him unfit for the office he holds, 
or even for a Scullion in a cook shop, but I knew my duty, and the appearance 
of our country required action. I ordered out 12. companies of the malitia—dis- 
patched a messenger to Fort Massac, to be informed of the truth of a report, that 
was currently circulated, that Col’o Burr, was assembled at the mouth of Cumber- 
land, with 100. Boats and tooo armed men—the express has Just returned, and 
for the result of the inquiry I refer you to a copy of Capt. Bissell’s letter to me and 
Mr Murell’s report who was the messenger—on which I have ordered that the 
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malitia return to their respective homes, and be ready to march at a Minutes warn- 
ing—Col’o Burr left Nashville on the 22d, with two boats six horses and a Cow, and 
two families consisting of One man and three Women—with eight Oarsmen, six of 
which, returned from the mouth of Cumberland—From the information on which 
my letter to you was written, altho it was asked by me whether Colo. Burr, was 
knowing to the plans, and answered in the negative, still my Suspicions were such, 
that I first wrote to him on the Subject and obtained an express pledge of honor, 
that he never had any Ideas hostile to the union or its interest, and that he had the 
authority of the united States, for anything, or project he had in view, after the 
Grand Jury had not only acquited him, in the District of Kentucky but pass’d an 
encomium on his views, he returned here, and thus Shielded from Suspicion still 
was entitled to respect under these circumstances he obtained, Stockley Hays, to 
accompany him, with the consent of the Colo. under great promises of friendship, 
and Solemn pledges of no intention hostile or inimical to the united States, my 
letter by Stockley you will receive, and I must confess I was not clear or free from 
Suspicion, and directed Stockley when he reached Orleans, to be subject to your 
advice, and if he saw any act, or thing that wore hostility to our Government and 
laws, to burst the chains of friendship, and flee to the Standard of his country— 
this he has pledged himself to do—since he left me from Doc’t Dixons letter, I 
have reasons to believe that testamony was filed, before the 15th December of 
his hostile designs, against our Government, still the Secretary at Wars nerves is so 
weak, or his attachment so strong to his friend the Gen’l that his modesty is such 
he cannot give names but wishes to throw the responsibility off his Shoulders, on 
those of other individuals, O my friend you have a right to know my attachment 
to Republicanism, to the present administration but as to the War, department I 
am obliged to exclaim O Zempora, O Mores—you I believe do know my attach- 
ment to my Country—but Still I fear we want nerve, to purge the body politic of 
Treason and conspiracy, I shall write you more fully, when I have leisure—should 
Stockley reach you keep him with you until he can return, to his country and 
friends,—I wish you to write me relative to Mr Hopkins he Stated to me that he 
was the bearer of the political death warrant of the Gen’l’s military existence. 

you my dear Sir must be on the look out you must have confidence but in 
few,—but apparently in all, there is Gen’l Adair that has gone to your country on 
some business whether of a public or private nature I know not, but one thing is 
generally believed that Wilkerson with several others, will feel themselves, in 
despirate Situations, and make use of despirate means, to procure a Country and a 
home, and I am clearly of opinion the Seperation of the union is. the first object, 
—— if in this they should be disappointed I know not & neither can I conjecture 
what they will attempt,——But my friend the patriotism of my Division has amply 
displayed itself—figure to yourself, Gen’] Robertson at the head of a volunteer 
company composed of old patriots, over fifty, such as Gen’l Thos. Overton, Maj. 
Howell Tatum, Maj. Clem. Hall, George Ridley,—H. H. H. tendering their serv- 
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ices to their Gen’! and country,—what Sensations must this inspire, is more easily 
Conjectured than expressed, should danger threaten you—write me—and under 
your notifications on the wings of patriotism, I will hasten to the point of danger, 
to support the union of our Country, the prop of freedom, with the arm of venge- 
nce that shall burst, on treason and on treasoners heads if to be found—and on 
Spanish insolence and pride, should the constituted authority order it,—excuse the 
haste in which this letter is written and accept assurances of a continuation 
of friendship 

January 8" Andrew Jackson 
P.S. be good enough to give me the date the Gen’! divulged the treason to you.— 

A. J. 





(SECOND LETTER) 
Andrew Jackson to the Cincinnati Committee of Invitation to a public dinner. 


From the Van Cortlandt Collection of Original Letters. 


Washington City 
Feb 16" 1837 


Gentlemen 

Your letter communicating the wish of my friends & fellow Citizens at Cincin- 
nati that I should on my way to the “ Hermitage” partake with them of a Public 
Dinner has been received with feelings of pleasure & gratitude. I feel sensibly the 
kindness of the motive which prompts this invitation & must rely on their in- 
dulgence & generosity to excuse me in declining the festivities with which you 
propose to honor & to welcome me my health denies me the power & pleasure 
to participate in such enjoyments, or to support the fatigue of such an occasion. 

I trust however to be enabled to make arrangements to remain a day in Cin- 
cinnati where it will afford me much pleasure to take by the hand the intelligent 
the virtuous, & disinterested Democrats & Patriots, who enabled me to sustain the 
shock of the powerful classes in the various sections of the Country whose com- 
bined interest compelled me to resort to the strong & decisive measures to which 
you refer without the support of the Democracy of my county however the pro- 
tests proclamations & vetoes would have beenin vain. The voice of the people 
of such as I hope to embrace once more at Cincinnati gave strength to those prom- 
inent measures. Without their sovereign support these appeals would have been 
as frail as the paper on which they were written & would have been torn to pieces 
by the exasperated factions who have labored to sunder the Union and subvert the 
principles of the Constitution itself to reach that summit of power from which 
they are excluded by Public opinion. I shall have to be governed by the state of 
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my health, which I sincerely hope will improve before reaching Cincinnati. How- 
ever I will inform you by letter while on my journey when you may expect me. 
In the meantime please accept my heartfelt thanks & acknowledgments for the 
honor tendered me, & convey to those whom you represent the grateful feelings I 
entertain for them 
Respectfully your 
friend & fellow Citizen 
Andrew Jackson 


(THIRD LETTER) 
Andrew Jackson to Hon. Silas Wright 
Contributed by General R. WW. Judson 


Hermitage February 8" 1843 
The Hon. Silas Wright, Jun. 

My Dear Sir—Having casually heard some weeks ago, that unhappy difference 
had arisen between my mutual friends Mr. Blair and Mr. Kendall, I forthwith 
wrote them both on the subject with my sincere regrets showing them that 
nothing but injury to them both, and to our Democratic Cause could ensue from it 
and expressing my great pain on hearing that two old friends, both private and 
political should in their advanced days, fall out, and my great anxiety that it should 
cease. I have received letters from each in proper feeling. Mr. Blair says he has 
done with the controversy, and that unless compelled in self-defence he has closed 
this unfortunate correspondence. 

Mr. Kendall says the same, and that unless compelled from reiterated attacks, 
he has done, and even goes further and says, if necessary, he is willing that all the 
correspondence be returned and burnt. The object of this letter is to solicit you 
as the mutual friend of both, to wait upon each and produce a reconciliation be- 
tween them, a withdrawal of all communication between Mr. Kendall and Blair 
& Reives, and a shake hands, and oblivion to all that has passed and friendship 
for the future. To hear that this is effected before [ am called hence will be a 
great pleasure to me as both have my sincere friendship. Blessed is the peace- 
maker, and I trust you will not hesitate at my request to be the instrument in re- 
storing friendship between these old friends, who have fought so nobly side by 
side, in the great republican cause. I write you because these gentlemen have 
confidence in your disinterested friendship, and will listen to your admonitions. 

With my sincere respects to you, and my kind salutations to all my Democratic 
friends in the Senate, I remain sincerely your friend. 


Andrew Jackson 
Vor. XIV.—No. 2.—14 
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SLAVERY IN NEW YORK — Zuditor of 
Magazine of American History: Among 
the papers of the Rev. Joseph Totten I 
find the enclosed copy of a Bill of Sale 
of a Negro Boy. Mr. Totten was the 
owner of a number of slaves, both male 
and female. He wasa Presiding Elder 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, or- 
dained as such by Rev. Francis Asbury 
October 2, 1796. On June 1, 1794, 
Mr. Totten (then a preacher) dedicated 
the Sands Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn. Rev. J. B. Wakely 
says of him in “ Lost Chapters of Amer- 
ican Methodism,” “I have stood by 
his grave, and felt that no ordinary dust 
was sleeping there. He was a man of 
deep and ardent piety, of burning zeal, 
of holy boldness, of untiring perseve- 
rance in his Master’s work.” 

Jas. T. Surton 

PEEKSKILL, New York, Jz/y. 1885 


The bill of sale of negro boy in 
1798—(Zxact copy)—Know all men by 
these presents That Joseph Totten of 
The County of Richmond & State of 
New York, for, and in Consideration of 
the Sum of Eighty Two Pounds Lawful 
money of the State aforesaid, have Sold 
unto Mordecai Smith of Queens County 
on Long Island and State of New York 
—a Negro Boy Named James Aged 
Eighteen Years and Eleven Months. 
And I do hereby for myself my heirs 
Executors and Administrators Relin- 
quish all Right and Title to the Said 
Negro Boy forever, on the Receipt of 
the Sum above Specified, and for the 
further Consideration That the Said 
Mordicai Smith doth hereby promise 


and Engage for himself his Heirs Ex- 
ecutors Administrators or Assigns to 
Manumit the Said James from Servitude 
on the Thirtieth day of May In the 
Year of our Lord, One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Seven, at which time The 
Said Negro Boy will be Twenty Eight 
years of age. 

Given under both our hands and 
Seals the Thirtieth Day of April in the 
Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Ninety Eight. 

Witness Present Joseph Totten (L S) 
John: Lefferts, Mordecai Smith (L S) 
Daniel Pearsall. 

P.S. I do also Warrant and Defend 
the aforesaid Negro Boy named James, 
To the Said Mordecai Smith against 
The Just and Lawful Claims of all Per- 
sons whatsoever. 

JosEpH TOTTEN 

Witness Present 


Joun LEFFERTS 
JAMES PEARSALL 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT’S FIRST 
STEAM BOAT—The Old Union Line for 
Philadelphia via New Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, Trenton, and Bristol 35 miles land 
carriage. Fare through, 5 Dollars; the 
Vice President’s [Daniel D. Tompkins] 
Steamboat Nautilus, Captain Deforest, 
will leave New York every day (Sundays . 
excepted) from Whitehall Wharf, at 11 
o'clock a.m. for Staten Island. From 
her the passengers will be received with- 
out delay into the superior and fast 
sailing Steamboat Bellona, Captain Van- 
derbelt, for Brunswick ; from thence in 
Post Chaises to Trenton, where they 
lodge, and arrive next morning at ro 
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o’clock in Philadelphia with the com- 
modious and fast sailing steamboat 
Philadelphia, Captain Jenkins, in time 
to take the Old Union Line Baltimore 
steamboat.—Longworth’s New York Di- 
rectory, 1819. PETERSFIELD 


JAMES MONROE—In Monroe we had 
a national leader to whom growth and 
experience meant everything, and whose 
solid acquirements as a statesman, 
though not shining, were solid. He 
was ambitious of a good record: he 
aimed to set an example; but at the 
same time he was modest for his per- 
sonal fame, called himself an instru- 
ment, and cared more to fulfill than be 
a figure. He was patient and tolerant, 
- very slow, but remarkably correct in 
conclusions, magnanimous and “consid- 
erate. As chief magistrate he took 


broad and lofty views of public policy ; 
as aman he was, as he had ever been, 


the soul of honor. Not original in his 
cast of mind, and always liable to be 
underrated, Monroe owed his high sta- 
tion less to dazzling superiority than his 
own unflinching perseverance ; some- 
thing, doubtless, to friendship and op- 
portunity, yet more to that sympa- 
thy which all feel when one who is 
seen to fall rises again. He broke 
his wing against the precipice upon 
which he perched so serenely in the 
last and best epoch of his long public 
career. His firmness yielded to no ob- 
stacle, and his ideal of statesmanship 
was constantly nobler. Monroe, though 
liberally educated, was no scholar. His 
tastes inclined neither to literature nor 
philosophy, but were absorbed in poli- 


As a firm administrator he sur- 
passed the amiable Madison, who might 
propose but never could command. 
Being neither quick nor creative like 
Jefferson, he was not so readily led 
astray by fancies. He knew how to be 
advised and to hold advisers, as John 
Adams did not. And to Washington 
himself he was superior in that lower 
grade of intelligent statesmanship which 
we term political sagacity.— History of 
the United States, by James Schouler, 
Vol. LL. 


tics. 


A DROVER’S ROUTE TO NEW YORK— 
The following interesting memorandum 
was made in 1825 by James Field of 
Ticonderoga. It indicates the manner 
by which the New York market was 
supplied with some of the fine beef for 
which it has been noted : 


Route to drive Cattle from Tie with the stopping 
places. An 8 Day Route. 


Manchester 
Arlington 


if put up at Hicks’s 
| 
Spottsburg 
Bennington 
Poundwell 


JUOWIOA 


put up at Ely Bronsen’s 


Williamstown put up at G. Bulkley’s 
Lane. borough 

Pittsfield 

Lenox put up at Steels or Ellis’s 
East Stockbridge 

Barrington 
Sheffield 
Sallsbury 


s}jasnyovsse yy 


put up at Bush’s 


{ Sharon 

Armena put up at Seth Swift’s 
Dover 

Patterson 

Salem 
Bedford 


put up at Howe’s 


YIOK MINE “‘UUOD 


put up at Solomon Mead’s 


PETERSFIELD 
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THE SEVENTH REGIMENT — Zditor 
Magazine of American History: \n your 
able and interesting article on the Sev- 
enth Regiment in the July Magazine I 
see that 606 members became officers in 
the Unionarmy. How many members or 
former mergbers of the Seventh Regiment 


were there in the Confederate army during 
the Civil War? “ PALMETTO ” 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES— 
At what date did slavery cease in the 
United States? An answer will greatly 
oblige. SUBSCRIBER 

PITTSBURG, Penn. 


REPLIES 


O. K. [xiii 598; xiv. 104]—In the 
language of the Choctaw Indians, one 
of the most frequently recurring expres- 
sions is the emphatic eke, with which an 
affirmation or denial is concluded. This 
oke (pronounced with strong accent on 
the last syllable) is one of the substitutes 
for the copulative verb fo de which is 
wanting in Choctaw. Oke, as pro- 
nounced in Choctaw, has exactly the 
same sound as the alphabetic pronunci- 
ation of the letters O. K. in English. 

The meaning of the expression, as 
nearly as it can be conveyed in English, 
is: “That is true;” “That is all so.” 
A few examples, out of many that might 
be cited, will illustrate this “The 
Choctaw Indian is a good fellow” is ex- 
pressed thus: Hattak api huma Chahta 
achukmah oke,in which hattak api huma 
means “Indian” (literally, man-body- 
red), achukmah means “ good,” and oke is 
the copulative expression, “it is so.” In 
the Rev. Cyrus Byington’s Choctaw 
New ‘Testament the first sentence of 
Matt. v. 13: “Ye are the salt of the 
earth,” is: gakni in huppi huchchia hoke, 
literally : “the earth its salt ye; that is 
so.” 

To General Andrew Jackson is attrib- 


uted the introduction of the Choctaw 
word into our Anglo-American speech. 
Before the war of 1812, in voyages up 
and down the Mississippi and in trading 
expeditions overland from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Natchez, Miss., through the 
Choctaw Nation, he was brought into 
frequent communication with the Choc- 
taws. 

General Jackson, as everybody knows, 
was prone to the use of downright and 
energetic methods of assertion. Hearing 
this emphatic oke so frequently uttered 
by the Choctaw people, he learned the 
meaning conveyed by it to the Choctaw 
mind, and appropriated it, out of hand, 
to his own purposes. From him it passed 
over to the multitude. This account of 
the origin of O. K. has been current in 
the South for many years. If not true, 
it is, to so say the least, den trovato. 

No one who has ever read an auto- 
graph letter of General Jackson’s will 
easily credit the story that he was in the 
habit, when he was President of the U. 
S., of indorsing, 2” kaltem blute, applica- 
tions for office, with the letters O. K., un- 
der the belief that these were the proper 
initial for “all correct.” Jackson was 
no scholar ; but he was not so grossly 
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ignorant of English orthography as to 
fall into a blunder of that sort. He may 
have indorsed documents with the 
letters O. K., as a jocular symbol of his 
favorite Choctaw expression. The story 
that these letters were seriously intend- 
ed by him as an abbreviation of “oll 
korrect”” was probably, as Mr. George 
Bancroft suggests, an @ posterior’ inven- 
tion of the enemy—to wit, the Whigs— 
during the hot political contests in the 
days of the roaring 40’s. 

That the abbreviation O. K. was 
coined by Jackson himself and used by 
him, long years before it passed into 
current slang, finds curious confirma- 
tion in an extract from the old court 
records of Sumner County, Tenn., 
quoted by Parton in his “ Life of Jack- 
son,” vol. i., p. 136: . 

“October 6th, 1790. Andrew Jack- 
son, Esq., proved a bill of sale from 
Hugh McGary to Gasper Mansker, for 
anegro man, which was O. K.” [“A 
common western mistake,” adds Mr. 
Parton, “for O. R., which means Or- 
dered Recorded. Hence, perhaps, the 
saying O. K.”’] 

Is it not more likely that the O. K. of 
this entry was suggested by Jackson 
himself, as a brief way of saying, after 
the Choctaw fashion, that the claim had 
been legally made out ? 

W. S. WyMAn 

TusKALOosA, Ala., July 5th, 1885 


POLITICAL AMERICANISMS [xiii. 599] 
—Editor of Magazine :—In your June 
number D. Kellogg Leitch says that 
the alliteration “59° 40’ or fight,” was 


used in the campaign of 1844. The 
boundary contended for was 54° 40’— 


213 
if I remember correctly. At least “54° 
40’ or fight,” was the battle cry out in 
this Western world. 

C. K. DREw 


EVANSVILLE, Indiana 


POLITICAL AMERICANISMS [ xiii. 599 |— 
As Mr. Norton and his critic, Mr. Leitch, 
both speak of “59° 40’ or fight” asa 
popular rallying cry in 1844, it can hardly 
be considered a typographical error. 
“54° 40 or fight” was the cry of extrem- 
ists in that campaign. The boundary 
accepted was 49°—and there was “no 
fight.” To one who took an active part 
in the Presidential campaign of 1840, 
Mr. Norton’s short summary of its his- 
tory and results is interesting. The coun- 
try was in a state of bankruptcy from 
Maine to Illinois, arising from the bank 
inflations consequent upon the removal 
of government deposits to state Banks, 
and the Whigs carried the whole country 
on that issue. Mr. Van Buren, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, received but 60 elec- 
toral votes. We considered it a decided 
Whig victory—not in any way due to 
Harrison’s personal popularity, although 
that was large in the western states. 
The next election did in truth restore 
the Democratic party to power—but the 
death of Harrison one month after his 
inauguration and the political apostacy 
of Tyler which broke up the Whig party 
—all of which is matter of record, read- 
ily accounts for the defeat. I think the 
veteran who cannot give an actual date, 
is wrong in ascribing the title of “ Young 
Hickory” to Van Buren. It was tried 
as a rallying cry for Polk—but like all 
imitations had no success, and was not 
generally used. G. L. 8. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—The sixty-second annual meeting of 
this Society was held June roth, at Con- 
cord. The Librarian reported an in- 
crease of the library of seven hundred 
and twelve books and pamphlets: the 
Treasurer funds to the amount of $8,- 
070.19. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year : 

Charles H. Bell, President; J. E. 
Sargent, J. M. Shirley, Vice-presidents ; 
John J. Bell, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Amos Hadley, Recording Secretary ; 
Samuel C, Eastman, Librarian; W. P. 
Fiske, Treasurer ; I. A. Watson, Necrol- 
ogist; Joseph B. Walker, Sylvester 


Dana, J. C. A. Hill, Standing Committee ; 
Amos Hadley, Edward H. Spalding, J. 
E. Pecker, Library Committee. 


Several new members were chosen ; 
two manuscript revolutionary diaries 
were presented to the Society, through 
the medium of Isaac W. Hammond; 
and the usual routine business was 
transacted. 

The annual Address, which was to 
have been delivered by Amos Hadley, 
Ph.D., was postponed by reason of his 
illness. It was voted to hold the annual 
Field Day of the Society in Concord, at 
the call of the President. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION held 
a meeting at Delmonico’s, in New York 
City, on June 17th, in commemoration 
of the one hundred and tenth anniversary 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill. Several in- 
teresting souvenirs were exhibited by 
those present, including the sword borne 
by General Putnam on that day, the com- 
mission of Lieutenant Jonathan Hough- 


ton, signed by General Warren shortly 
before his death, and a transcript of the 
orderly-book of Sir Wm. Howe, including 
the morning orders on the day of the 
battle. In explanation of the source of 
this interesting record, it may be said 
that, in June, 1775, there was an officer 
attached to the service of the British 
Adjutant-General, Sir Wm. Howe, in 
Boston and vicinity, whose duty it was 
to write out the morning orders as read 
in camp ; and this official journal now 
forms part of the “Lord Dorchester 
Papers’ (fifty-six volumes), belonging 
to the library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, in London, where it was 
copied by the Secretary of this Society, 
Mr. George W. W. Houghton. In ap- 
pearance it resembles a large dog-eared 
pocket diary. The first entry is dated 
Boston, June 17, 1775; thus opening 
at the very threshold of the Revolution, 
and on the morning of a day wherein 
every patriotic American feels the live- 
liest interest. 

The following selections from this 
antique orderly-book we believe have 
never before appeared in print : 

‘* GENERAL MORNING ORDERS, SAT., JUNE 17, 
1775.—The Companies of the 35th & 4gth that 
are arrived, to Land as soon as the Transports 
can get to the Wharf, & to Encamp on the 
Ground mark’d out for them on the Common. 
Capt. Handfield is appointed to act as assistant 
to the Deputy Quarter Masr. General & is to 
be obey’d as such. 

The 10 Eldest Companies of Grenadiers & 
the 10 Eldest Companies of Light Infantry (ex- 
clusive of those of the Regts. lately landed) the 
5th & 38th Regiments to parade at Half after 
Ir o’Clock, with their Arms, Ammunition, 
Blanketts & the provisions Order’d to be 
Cook’d this Morning. They will march by Files 
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to the long Wharf. The 43d & 52nd Regi- 
ments with the remaining Companies of Light 
Infantry & Grenadiers to parade at the same 
time with the same directions & March to the 
North Battery. The 47th Regiment & Ist 
Battallion of Marines will also March as above 
directed to the North Battery after the rest are 
Embarked, & be ready to Embark there when 
Order’d. Therest of the Troops will be kept in 
readiness to March at a Moment’s Warning. 

1 Subaltern, 1 Sergt., 1 Corpl., 1 Drummer 
& 20 privates to be left by each Corps for the 
Security of their respective Encampments. Any 
Man who shall quit his rank on any pretence, 
or shall dare to Plunder or Pillage will be Ex- 
ecuted without Mercy. 

The Pioneers of the Army to parade Im- 
mediately & March to the South Battery, 
where they will Obey such Orders as they will 
receive from Lieut. Colo. Cleveland. The Light 
Dragoons mounted to be sent Immediately to 
the Lines, where they will attend & Obey the 
Orders of the Officer Commanding _ there. 
Two more to be sent in like manner’ to Head 
Quarters. 


Signals for the Boats in Divisions moving to 
the attack on the Rebell’s Entrench’d on the 
Heights of Charlestown, June 17th, 1775, viz.: 


Blue Flag, To Advance 
Yellow Do. To lay on Oars 
Red Do. To Land. 


** HEIGHTS OF CHARLESTOWN, JUNE ISTH, AT 
9 O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. GENL, HOWE’S 
ORDERS—The Troops will encamp as soon as 
the Equipage can be brought up. Tents & 
Provisions may be expected when the Tide 
Admits of Transporting them to this side. The 
Corps to take the Duty at the Entrenchm’t near 
Charlestown Neck Alternately. The whole 
(those on the last mention’d Duty Excepted) to 
furnish one third of their Numbers for work, 
with Officers & Non-Commission’d Officers in 
proportion, & to be relieved every four Hours. 
The parties for work to carry their Arms & 
Lodge them securely while on that duty. 

Genl. Howe expects that all Officers will 
Exert themselves to prevent the men from Strag- 
gling, Quitting their Companies or platoons, & 
on pain of Death no Man to be Guilty of the 
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Shamefull & Infamous practice of pillaging and 
pilfering in the Deserted Houses, 

When Men are sent for Water, not less than 
Twelve with a Non-Commiss’d Officer to be sent 
on that Duty. 

The 47th Regt. to Continue at the post they 
now Occupy. 

The Soldiers are by no means to Cutt down 
Trees unless Order’d. 

Genl. Howe hopes the Troops will in every 
Instance shew an Attention to Discipline & 
regularity on this Ground equal to the Bravery 
& Intrepidity he with the greatest satisfaction 
observ’d they Display’d so remarkably yester- 
day. He takes this Opportunity of expressing 
his publick Testimony of the Gallantry & 
good Conduct of the Officers under his Com- 
mand during the Action, to which he in great 
measure Ascribes the success of the Day. He 
Considers particularly in the Light the Dis- 
tinguish’d efforts of the General’s Clinton & 
Pigot. 

The Corps of Light Infantry will relieve the 
Grenadiers at the advanced Intrenchment this 
Evening at seven. 

When the 52d Regt. Encamp an Officer & 
Twenty Men of that Corps will remain at the 
post they now occupy. 

As soon as the Ground is mark’d out for the 
Encampment, the several Corps will immed’ly 
make necessary Houses. 


‘*GENERAL MORNING ORDERS DATED AT 
HEAD QUARTERS, BOSTON, Ig JUNE, 1775.——The 
Commander in Chief returns his most gratefull 
thanks to Major Genl. Howe for the Extraor- 
dry Exertion of His Military Abilitys on the 
t7th Inst. He returns his thanks also to Major 
Genl. Clinton & Brigadr Genl. Pigott for the 
share they took in the success of the day, as well 
as to Lieut. Colonels Nesbitt, Abercromby, 
Gunning & Clarke, Majors Butler, Williams, 
Bruce, Tupper, Spendlove, Smelt & Mitchell, 
& the rest of the Officers & Soldiers who by 
remarkable Efforts of courage & Galantry 
overcame every Disadvantage & Drove the 
Rebells from their Redoubt & strongholds on 
the Heights of Charlestown & Gain’d a Com- 
pleat Victory.” 

The severe loss suffered by the British in the 
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engagement of the 17th, especially among of- 
ficers, is clearly indicated by the following facts. 
On June 25th, the following promotions ‘‘ are 
made by the Commander in chief ’till his 
Majesty's pleasure is known.” [Here follow 
forty-three promotions, fifteen in place of those 
killed, and the rest in place of those already 
promoted.] The fifteen officers killed, whose 
places were filled on this date, are named as 
Capt. Downes, Lieut. Bruere, Lieut. 
Col. Abercromby, Lieut. Pringle (deceased), 
Lieut. Baird, Lieut. Dutton, Lieut. Gould, 
Lieut. Hilliard, Major Williams, Capt. Addison, 
Capt. Davidson, Capt. Smyth, Lieut. Higgins, 
Lieut. Dalrymple, and Capt. Hudson. It being 
recorded ‘‘ Lieut. Pringle, deceased,” while the 
others are marked ‘‘killed,” possibly he died 
from other cause. On July 12th, nineteen ad- 
ditional promotions were made among officers 
(including four kilied), namely: Lieut. Verner, 
Capt. Lyons, Capt. Spendlove and Ensign Gra- 
ham. 

The British regiments which took part in the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill included at least twelve, 
namely: the 4th Regt., Hodson’s ; 5th, Percy’s ; 
toth, Sandford’s ; 14th, Keppel’s ; 22nd, Gage’s 
35th, Campbell’s ; 38th, Blayney’s ; 43d, Carey’s; 
47th, Carleton’s; 52nd, Clavering’s; 63d, 
Grant’s ; and 65th, Urmston’s. These twelve 
regiments are all in which promotions are 
mentioned as having been made at this time on 
account of deaths or promotions. 


follows : 


** HEAD QUARTERS, BOSTON, 27TH SEPT., 1775. 
—Parole, Whitehall C. Sign, Moninouth. The 
King has been pleased to order the Comander in 
Chief to express His Majesty’s Thanks both to 
the Officers & Soldiers for their Resolution and 
Gallantry, with which they attacked & Defeated 
the Rebels on the 17th of June last, who had 
every Advantage of Numbers & Situation, & 
more especially to Generals Howe A Clinton, 
& Brigadr. Pigot, the sense His Majesty enter- 
tains of the Spirits, Resolution & Conduct by 
which they Distinguished themselves, so much to 
their Honor upon that Day.” 


THE HOLLAND SOCIETY OF NEW YORK— 
A meeting of this Society was held at 22 
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West 23rd Street, on the evening of 
April 30, 1885. There were present, 
Judge Hooper C. Van Vorst, Messrs, 
Richard Van Santvoord, M.D., Aaron 
J. Vanderpoel, A. H. Van Sinderen, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, The Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyke, Jr., Geo. W. Van Siclen, George 
Van Wagenen, W. W. Van _ Vceorhis, 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, A. B. Van 
Dusen, J. E. Van Nostrand, Adrian Van 
Sinderen, Judge Geo. M. Van Hoesen, 
Messrs. Jacob Wendell, Wm. M. Hoes, 
Geo. G. DeWitt, Jr., W. A. Ogden Hege- 
man, David Van Nostrand, Abraham 
Van Santvoord, Philip Van Valken- 
burgh, Jr., J. R. Vanderveer, Robert B. 
Van Vieck, H. C. Van _ Vechten, 
Warner Van Norden and Theo. R. 
Varick, Jr. Letters were received 
from District Attorney Clearwater, 
of Kingston, Hon. Lucas L. Van 
Allen, Messrs. Wm. Van Alstyne, Wil- 
helmus Mynderse, Edwin E. Van Auken, 
Wm. Van Wyck, Wm. Remsen, Robt. 
W. Van Boskerck, Dr. B. F. Vosburgh, 
Mr. Fred. T. Van Beuren and Mr. 
Cornelius Van Brunt. j 

A certified copy of the Articles of In- 
corporation was presented as approved 
by a Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
filed with the Secretary of State of New 
York and the Clerk of the City and 
County of New York. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society: Messrs. Theo. 
R. Varick, Jr., F. D. Tappen, Maus R. 
Vedder, M.D., Pierre C. Hoag, Edward 
Van Valkenburgh, A. V. Van Vleck, 
Henry J. Schenck, Lawrence Vander- 
veer, of Rocky Hill, N. J., Alfred De 
Groot, H. B. Van Vleck, Adrian Van 
Sinderen, Henry Stuyvesant, Aug. W. 
Wynkoop, of Kinderhook, Judge Theod- 
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oric R. Westbrook and Mr. A. T. 
Clearwater, of Kingston, and Messrs. 
Wm. M. Dyckman, of Brooklyn, Wm. 
G. DeWitt, Geo. G. Kip and Fred. B. 
Van Vort. 

The proposed Constitution was read, 
section by section, and voted upon and 
adopted. The Society then proceeded 
to elect officers under the Constitution 
as follows: Judge Hooper C. Van Vorst, 
President ; Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt, 
Vice-president for New York City; 
Hon. A. T. Clearwater, Vice-president 
for Kingston ; Mr. Augustus W. Wyn- 
koop, Vice-president for Kinderhook ; 
Mr. Adrian Van Sinderen, Vice-presi- 
dent for Brooklyn, and Mr. Geo. W. 
Van Siclen, Secretary and Treasurer. 

On motion the Trustees were requested 
to determine upon additional + Dutch 
centers of settlement entitled to have 


a vice-president in this Society. The 
date for an annual dinner was discussed, 
and it was informally determined not to 
interfere with pending Pinkster plans of 
the St. Nicholas Club and Society, but 
to postpone the matter to a more con- 


venient time in the fall or winter. The 
Society then adjourned from labor to 
refreshment. 

To be eligible for membership a gentle- 
man must be descended in a direct male 
line from a Dutchman who was a native 
or a resident of New York, or df the 
American Colonies, prior to the year 
1776. The objects of the Society, 
among others, are to perpetuate the 
memory and to foster and promote the 
principles and virtues of the Dutch an- 
cestors of its members, and to collect and 
preserve information, history, genealogy, 
documents, etc., relating to the Dutch 
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in America; also to promote social in- 
tercourse among the members; it is, 
however, a society, and not a club. 

The Trustees for the first year are 
Messrs. Hooper C. Van Vorst, Aaron J. 
Vanderpool, George M. Van Hoesen, 
Geo. W. Van Siclen, Geo. W. Van Slyck, 
Lucas L. Van Allen, David Van Nos- 
trand, Abraham Van Santvoord, Edgar 
B. Van Winkle, Herman W. Vanderpoel, 
The Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, Jr., William 
M. Hoes, W. A. Ogden Hegeman, George 
G. De Witt, Jr., Wilhelmus Mynderse, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Jacob Wendell, 
Philip Van Valkenburgh, Jr., and 
Benjamin F. Vosburg, M.D. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY HISTORICAL SO- 
ciETY held its eighth annual meeting in 
the Atheneum, at Pittsfield, on the 13th of 
May. Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williamstown, 
presided and made the annual statemert, 
reviewing the work of the year. He 
spoke especially of the last quarterly 
meeting when Prof. Dana read a paper 
on “ Some points in the Geology of Berk- 
shire.” Prof. Perry mentioned the book 
which is to be published by the Society, 
and said that Prof. Dana’s paper would 
be the ground-work for the first chapter 
in the scientific department. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Prof. A. 
L. .Perry, President; Henry Colt and 
E. W. B. Canning, Vice-presidents; E. 
G. Hubbel, Secretary ; and Dr. Thayer, 
Rev. A. B. Whipple, Judge R. M. Barker, 
the Executive Committee. Frank L. 
Pope read a paper on the “ Western 
Boundary of Massachusetts,” giving an 
extensive and interesting account of the 
controversy involved. 








CONTRIBUTION TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


New Haven Colony Historical Society, New Haven. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OBJECTS OF INTEREST BE- 
LONGING TO THE SOCIETY, rooms 2, 3 and 4, 
Old State House, New Haven. [New Haven, ] 
1885. 57 pp. 8vo. 

Mr. WILLIAM DIODATE (of New Haven, from 
1717 to 1751) and his Italian ancestry, June 
28, 1875. By Prof. E. E. Salisbury. |New 
Haven,] 1875. 39 pp. 8vo. 

Papers. Vols. 1-3. Mew Haven. Printed for 
the Society. 1865-82. 3 v. 8vo. Contents.— 
I. Organization of the Society; Officers ; 
Members ; The New Haven colony, by H. 
White; Civil government in New Haven 
colony, by L. Bacon; History of the Cutler 
lot, by H. White ; History of Trinity Church, 
New Haven, by F. Croswell; History of 
Long wharf in New Haven, by T. R. Trow- 
bridge ; The parsonage of ‘‘ The Blue meet 
ing-house,” by E. E. Beardsley ; The Gov- 
ernor Gilbert lot, by E. L. Cleaveland ; Notice 
of the early pomologists in New Haven, by 
N. A. Bacon; Correspondence between 
President Jefferson and Abraham Bishop, 
collector of New Haven ; Bishop Berkeley’s 
gifts to Yale College, by D. C. Gilman ; 
Historical account of Connecticut currency, 
etc., by H. Bronson. 1865. 170, iv, 192 
pp. 2. Officers ; Members ; Constitution ; 
Address of the president, [E E.] Beardsley; 
Early history of Southold, Long Island, by 
E. Whitaker ; Invasion of New Haven by 
the British troops, July 5, 1779, by C. 


Goodrich ; The poets and poetry of Connecti- 
cut, by R. W. Wright ; Memoranda respect- 
ing Whalley and Goffe, by F. B. Dexter ; 
Remarks on Mr. Dexter's paper respecting 
Whalley and Goffe, by T. R. Trowbridge ; 
Historical sketch of Stephen Goodyear, 
deputy-governor of the New Haven colony, 
1643-38, as derived from ‘‘ The Old 
Colony records;” Ancient houses of New 
Haven, by T. R. Trowbridge, jr.; Sketch 
of the life and writings of John Davenport, 
by F. B. Dexter ; Medical history and biog- 
raphy, by H. Bronson. 1877. xxiv, 388 
pp. 3. Officers; Members; The founding 
of Yale College, by F. B. Dexter; The New 
Haven convention of 1778, by S. E. Bald- 
win ; Old Connecticut, by F. J. Kingsbury ; 
History of the ancient maritime interests 
of New Haven, by T. R. Trowbridge, jr.; 
The Mohegan land controversy, by E. E. 
Beardsley ; Gov. Elihu Yale, by F. B. Dex- 
ter; Branford annals, by E. C. Baldwin ; 
The boundary line between Connecticut and 
New York, by S. E. Baldwin ; Chapters on 
the early government of Connecticut, by H. 
Bronson ; The ecclesiastical constitution of 
Yale College, by S. E. Baldwin ; The early 
relations between New Netherland and New 
England, by F. B. Dexter ; Inscriptions on 
tombstones in New Haven, prior to 1800, 
edited by F. B. Dexter. Index to volumes 
1-3, 1882. vii, 620 pp. 


New London County Historical Society, New London. 


Act oF INCORPORATION, BY-LAWS AND 
OFFICERS. New London, 1871, 8vo. 


ANNUAL MEETING, WITH SECRETARY'S REPORT, 
November 29, 1880. New London, 1880. 
I2 pp. 16mo. 


Tolland County Historical Soctety. 


Tue Earty History oF TOLLAND. Address 
before the Society, at Tolland, Connecticut, 
on the 22d of August, and 27th of Sep- 


tember, 1861. By L. P. Waldo. Hartford, 
1861. 148 pp. 8vo. 
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DELAWARE. 


Historical Society 


CATALOGUE, WITH ITS IIIsTORY, CONSTITUTION 
AND By-Laws, and list of Members. Wil- 
mington, 1871, 23 pp. 8vo. 

A*HistoryY OF NEW SWEDEN; OR, THE SET- 
TLEMENTS ON THE RIVER DELAWARE, by I. 
Acrelius. Translated from the Swedish, with 
introduction and notes, by W. M. Reynolds. 
Published under the joint auspices of the 
Historical Societies of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. Philadelphia, 1874. 7, 17—468 
pp. Folded map. Portrait, Svo. Forms 
vol. eleven of the Memoirs of the Ilistori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania. 

PaPERS, No. 1-4. Wiimington, 1879-1882. 
4 pphs. 8vo. 1. Memorial Address on the 
Life and Character of Willard Hall, by D. M. 
Bates, 1879. 60 pp. Portrait. 2. Address 


of Delaware, Wilmington. 


on the History of the Boundaries of the State 
of Delaware, by J. W. Houston, 1879. 108 
pp. 3. Some Account of William Usselinx 
and Peter Minuit, by J. J. Mickley, 1881. 
27 pp. 4. Memoir of John M. Clayton, 
by J. P. Comegys, 1882. 307pp.  Por- 
trait. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INAUGURAL MEETING 


OF THE SOCIETY, 31st May, 1864, with the 
constitution and by-laws. Wilmington, 1864. 
16 pp. 8vo. Contains address by J. Ross 
Snowden on the Early History of the Settle- 
mer.ts on the Delaware. 


SOME LEAVES FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF 


DELAWARE AND MARYLAND Read before 
the Society, September 24, 1868, by W. J. 
Read. Wilmington, 1868. 8vo. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


American Historical Society, Washington, D. C. 


DISCOURSE AT THE CAPITOL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, before the Society, January 30, 
1836, by Lewis Cass; to which are prefixed its 
constitution and the names of its officers. 
Washington, 1836. 58 pp. 8vo. 


A DiscoursE AT THE CAPITOL, before the 


Society, on their second annual meeting, 

Washington, January 20, 1837. by L. Wood- 

bury. Washington, 1837. 67 pp. 8vo. 
TRANSACTIONS, Vol. I. 


Washington, 1839, 
8vo. Contents.--Preface giving account of 


origin of the Society. Circular. Constitution, 
by-laws, list of officers. Catalogue of books, 
medals and prints belonging to the Society. 
Discourse January 20, 1836, by Lewis Cass. 
Discourse at 2d annual meeting, January 20, 
1837, by Levi Woodbury; Tracts and other 
papers, relating to the origin, settlement, and 
progress of the colonies in North America. 
Collected by Peter Force, vol. 1. Washington, 
1836. 


Columbian Historical Society, Washington, D. C. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws, etc. 
SAME. Washington, 1838. 8vo. 


August, 1833. Washington, 1533. 8vo. 


FLORIDA. 


Historical Society of Florida, St. Augustine. 


CONSTITUTION, 1856. Organized in St. Au- 
Constitution, and list of 


gustine, 1856, 
officers and members. 
II pp. 12mo. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF FLORIDA. 


New York, 1856. 


An intro- 


ductory lecture, by G. R. Fairbanks, before 
the Society, April 15, 1857. Appendix, con- 
taining the constitution, organization, and list 
of members of the Society. St. Augustine, 
1857. 3x (1) pp. 8vo. 
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GEORGIA. 


Georgia Historical Society, Savannah, 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOCIETY, February 12, 
1858. By J. E. Ward. Savannah, 1858. 8vo. 

ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOCIETY, 
February 14, 1881. By C. C. Jones, jr. 
Savannah, 1881. 8vo. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORIALS OF JAMES OGLE- 
THORPE, founder of the colony of Georgia. 
By T. M. Harris. Boston, 1841. xxii, 424 pp. 
Portrait, 8vo, Dedicated to the Society. 

CoLLectTions. Vols. 1-4. Savannah: printed for 
the Society. 1840-78. 4v. in 5. 8vo. Con- 
tents.—1. Introduction. Oration before the 
Society at the celebration of their first anni- 
versary, February 12, 1840, by W. Law; New 
and accurate account of the provinces of South 
Carolina and Georgia, [by J. Oglethorpe]. 
London, 1733; A voyage to Georgia, 1735, by 
F. Moore. London, 1744; An impartial in- 
quiry into the state and utility of the province 
of Georgia, [by B. Martyn]. London, 1741; 
Reasons for establishing the colony of Georgia, 
with regard to the trade of Great Britain, etc., 


with some account of the country, and the . 


design of the trustees, [by B. Martyn]. London, 
1733; Sketch of the life of General James 
Oglethorpe, by T. Spalding. 1840. xii, 307, 
(1) pp. 2. Introduction. Discourse before the 
Society at their second anniversary, February 
12, 1841, by W. B. Stevens; A new voyage to 
Georgia, by a young gentleman. 2d ed. 
London, 1737; A state of the province of 
Georgia, attested upon oath in the court of 
Savannah, November 10, 1740, [by W. 
Stephens]. London, 1740; Brief account of 
the causes that have retarded the progress of 
the colony of Georgia, [by T. Stephens]. 
London, 1743; A true and historical narrative 
of the colony of Georgia, by P. Tailfer, H. 
Anderson, D. Douglas. Charleston, 1741; 
Account, showing the progress of the colony 
of Georgia, from its establishment, [by B 
Martyn]. London, 1741; Appendix. Account 


Boston Pusiic LIBRARY, 


of the Society; Constitution; By-laws; Of- 
ficers. 1842. 6,336 pp. 3 Part 1. Introduc- 
tion; [Biographical sketch of . Benjamin 
Hawkins]; The Creek confederacy, | by W«B. 
Hodgson}; A sketch of the Creek country, in 
1798 ard 1799, [by B. Hawkins]; Appendix; 
Indian treaties. 1848. 88 pp. 3. Part 2. 
Preface; Letters from General Oglethorpe to 
the trustees of the colony, October, 1735, to 
August, 1744; Report of Governor Sir James 
Wright to Lord Dartmouth on the condition 
of the colony, September 20, 1773; Letters 
from Governor Sir James Wright to the Earl 
of Dartmouth and Lord George Germzin, 
secretaries of State for America, August 24, 
1774, to February 16, 1782. Appendix. 
Casimir Pulaski, address before the Society, 
by C. C. Jones, jr., upon the celebration of 
its 32d anniversary, February 13, 1871; Ad- 
dress before the Society, by R. D. Arnold, 
July 24, 1871. 1873. vi, 428 pp. 4. The 
dead towns of Georgia, by C. C. Jones, jr. 
1878. 263 pp. Illustrated. Itinerant observa- 
tions in America. Reprinted from The London 
Magazine, 1745-6. 64 pp. 

CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS AND LIST OF MEM- 
BERS, Savannah, 1871. 27 pp. I2mo. 

SAME. Savannah, 1883. 32 pp. 8vo. 

DIscOURSE BEFORE THE SOCIETY, 12th I*ebru- 
ary, 1845. By A. Church. Savannah, 1845. 
34, 6, pp. 8vo. 

DISCOURSE BEFORE THE SOCIETY, February 12, 
1840. By William Law. Savannah, 1840, 
43 pp. 8vo. On the early history of Georgia. 

DISCOURSE BEFORE THE SOCIETY, February 12, 
1841. By W. B. Stevens. Savannah, 1841. 
40 pp. 8vo. On the events of the revolution 
in Georgia. 

DISCOURSE ON THE QUALIFICATIONS AND 
DuTIEs CF AN HIsroriAN, before the Society, 
February 13, 1843. By M. King. Savannah, 
1843. 23 pp. 8vo. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNION DEFENCE COMMITTEE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Minutes, Reports, and Correspondence. 
WITH AN.HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. By 
JoHN AUsTIN STEVENS. Square 8vo, pp. 
286. Published by the Union Defence Com- 
mittee. 1885. 


This timely and valuable work was projected 
in the spring of 1864, at the time the Union 
Defence Committee definitely adjourned, leav- 
ing to the Finance Commiitee the disposition of 
the remaining fraction of the Citizens’ Fund, 
The late Prosper M. Wetmore was instructed to 
prepare and publish a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee, but he died before 
the scattered documents could be gathered. 
When the various minutes, reports, correspond- 
ence, etc., were, after much delay, brought 
together, the surviving members placed them in 
the hands of Mr. Stevens, and this beautiful 
book is the result. The historical introduction 
isfrom his pen. He traces the course of events 
from the time that the news of the surrender of 
Fort Sumter reached New York, describes the 
great meeting in Union Square, and the forma- 
tion of the Union Defence Committee. The 
most forcible portion of his narrative, however, 
relates to the ‘‘ Action of the Union Defence 
Committee.’’ The equipment, supply and relief 
of the regiments who were hastening to the war 
were only a part of their varied duties. They were 
in constant receipt of information with regard to 
the treasonable actions of individuals, whom 
they reported either for surveillance or arrest. 
They received applications for arms from the 
Union men of Kentucky; they were invited to 
interpose and save Western Virginia to the 
Union through a delegation from the inhabitants 
of that region; and applications for arms and 
hospital stores poured in from the western states. 
Special committees from their number were ez 
route between New York and Washington al- 
most constantly; and the gravest and most 
knotty problems were brought before their daily 
meetings for solution. ‘‘ Everywhere,” says Mr. 
Stevens, ‘‘this committee seems to have been 
recognized as the most effective agent in the 
defence of the Union.” The minutes and docu- 
ments which occupy three-fourths of the vol- 
ume illustrate and add emphasis to every line 
and expression in the historical sketch. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 1817- 
1831. Vol. III. By James SCHOULER. 
I2mo, pp. 539. 1885. Washington, D. C.: 
William H. Morrison. 

Some three years ago Mr. Schouler completed 


his second volume, giving abundant evidence 
of painstaking, careful study, and of earnest 
thought. Since that time he has been prosecut- 
ing his faithful investigations in the intervals of 
graver professional work, and his third volume 
of United States History is now given to the 
reading public. Mr. Schouler is the eldest son 
of the late General William Schouler, the adju- 
tant-general of Massachusetts during the civil 
war period, and he was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1859. In the rreparation of his third 
volume he has spent his winters in Washington, 
thus placing himself in the atmosphere of the 
scenes described, that he might consult original 
authorities, and take neither facts nor opinions 
at second-hand. He has produced a work that 
reveals the same conscientious searching after 
truth as its predecessors—a fit companion vol- 
ume to those already published. His style is 
nervous and strong, with a decided tendency 
toward the picturesque. The volume opens 
with the inauguration of James Monroe as Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the 4th of March, 
1817. The author writes of Crawford and Clay, 
of our foreign relations, of the Spanish-American 
revolution, of Texas and Mexico, of our financial 
affairs as a nation, of the politics of Massachu- 
setts, of Jackson’s quarrels and rising impor- 
tance, of the admission of new states into the 
Union, of our English relations, of the slave 
trade, of the first Missouri controversy, of social 
life in Washington, of state constitutions, of a 
meddlesome Congress, of the ‘* Monroe doc- 
trine,” of Webster, Lafayette, John Quincy 
Adams—and of Randolph in the Senate. In this 
latter connection Mr. Schouler says: ‘‘ Did Cal- 
houn, as he sat rigid and statue-like in the Vice- 
President’s chair, listening with pale face, lips 
compressed, and scornful eyes, his thick hair 
brushed boldly back from his imperious fore- 
head, extract ideas from this tangled monologue 
for his own political guidance? And had he 
already begun to reconstruct his theory of Ameri- 
can government so as to place the state above 
the nation? At all events. it is claimed by Ran- 
dolph’s latest biographer that Randolph himself, 
even while despised in his own eyes, organized 
the South as a distinct power, and made Calhoun 
his convert.” Mr. Schouler’s history is one of 
great merit, and if the fourth and fifth volumes, 
which will bring it to the year 1861, are written 
in the same spirit and with the same skill and 
judgment, the work cannot fail to take the high- 
est rank. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA (formerly Ref. 
Prot. Dutch Church), 1784-1884. 8vo, pp. 
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526. New York, 1885: Board of Publication 
of the Reformed Dutch Church in America. 


It is interesting to note that the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church has been the 
first in the land to celebrate a centennial anni- 
versary. This handsome volume contains a full 
account of the proceedings on that memorable 
occasion. Jt is the record of a century of faith- 
ful Christian work performed in an institution 
whose mission is to shape and mold those who 
are to form the ministry of the church. There 
is a direct and an indirect influence, a contin- 
uous, powerful, extending influence radiated 
from such educational processes. They suggest 
a ministry so cultivated and disciplined as to 
meet the highest intellectual wants of the age, 
and a ministry sufficiently learned to be able to 
make itself intelligible and interesting to the 
common mind. The summing up of the work 
of a century naturally includes a vast amount of 
interesting material. The historical discourse of 
Prof. David D. Demarest, D.D., is a volume in 
itself. He begins with the birth of the The- 
ological School in 1784—‘‘ when was planted the 
tree that, during a century, has not ceased to 
bear fruit from year to year”—an institution 
begun with two teachers, and, in chaste and im 
pressive. language, traces its course and develop- 
ment to the present time, with its buildings and 
books, its professorships and endowments The 
address of Prof. Samuel M. Woodbridge, D.D., 
LL.D., is a valuable chapter on historical the- 
ology ; and Rev. Cornelius E. Crispell, D.D, 
furnishes an essay on Theological Instruction in 
the West. Addresses and letters of congratula- 
tion occupy many pages. The Appendix con- 
tains numerous biographical notices and various 
documents well worthy of preservation ; also a 
general catalogue of the seminary, which will be 
greatly prized. The volume is illustrated with 
many excellent portraits. Everything of impor- 
tance that was said or done at the celebration has 
been included in these pages, from the eloquent 
address of welcome by Rev. Thomas Chalmers 
Easton, D.D., with the admirable response of 
the General Synod’s President, Rev David Cole, 
D.D., down to the sprightly address of the 
Alumni’s representative, Rev. Francis N. Za- 
briskie, D.D., and the farewell words of the 
chairman of the closing session, Rev. A. R. Van 
Nest, D.D. The work has been issued in excel- 
lent taste, and it is a welcome contribution to 
church history in America. 


THE HISTORY OF GEORGIA. By CHaAkLes 
C. Jones, Jr., LL.D. Vols. I. and II. 
pp- 556, 540. Boston, 1883: 
Mifflin & Co. 


8vo. 
Houghton, 


These two noble volumes cover the picturesque 
Aboriginal and Colonial epochs, and the Revo- 
lutionary period of Georgia, concluding with its 


erection into an independent state. It is the 
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purpose of the scholarly author to publish two 
further volumes that shall treat of Georgia as a 
Commonwealth, tracing her progress in popula- 
tion and material wealth, in educational ad- 
vantages, commercial connections, and political 
importance. The work, thus far, has been exe- 
cuted with fidelity and presented to the reader 
in an engaging style. 

The first volume is particularly rich in anti- 
quarian lore. The region was inhabited by vari- 
ous tribes of Indians when the colony of Georgia 
was founded. They were divided into families, 
nations and confederacies. Over the confede- 
racy ruled a king, and his subjects used gestures 
in approaching him, modified somewhat but 
similar in form to those employed in the adora- 
tion of the sun. They had ahigh-priest charged 
with the conduct of spiritual affairs. Their 
wants were supplied by the abundant food treas- 
ures of the warm and generous soil. This 
ancient population was essentially shocked and 
demoralized by Spanish and French incursions. 

The first Europeans who are known to have 
traversed the territory of primeval Georgia were 
Hernando de Soto and his companions, in 1539. 
It was confidently believed that this new and un- 
explored kingdom would exceed in riches the 
realms of Atahualpa, during the conquest of 
which De Soto had received, as his individual 
share of the spoils, the enormous sum of one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand crowns of gold. Col- 
onel Jones describes the army of young cavaliers 
as the ‘‘ most brilliant, enthusiastic, and warlike 
assemblage which, up to that period, had eve1 
been seen this side the Atlantic.” They carried 
in their veins the best blood of Spain. Their 
equipment was superb. Scarcely a‘ gray head 
appeared among them. Their arms were strong, 
and their breasts filled with visions of glory and 
wealth. Twelve priests, eight clergymen of in- 
ferior rank, and four monks, accompanied the 
army. Men of letters, who were to perpetuate 
the events of the march, were also present. In 
the early annals of America we know of nothing 
more entertaining than these chapters relating to 
the explorations of De Soto and his army in the 
wilds of what is now the State of Georgia. 

The first permanent settlement by Europeans 
was of much later date. Colonel Jones traces 
with a steady hand the gradual development of 
the colony until it became a community of impor- 
tance. He reveals exceptional ability in his 
manner of reducing to order and sequence the 
enormous amount of material which he must 
necessarily have examined for the production of 
such a work. The heroism of the people of 
Georgia during the Revolutionary war is admi- 
rably shown. The beauty of the work is greatly 
enhanced by some twenty portraits in steel— 
notable characters of a century or more ago. It 
contains, also, several maps of value. It is one 
of the best State histories that has yet been pro 
duced, and Georgia owes a debt of gratitude to 
its author. 
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McMASTER'’S HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES: A History of the People of 
the United States, from the Revolution to the 
Civil War. By JoHN BAcH McMaster. To 
be completed in five volumes. Vol II. 8vo,. 
pp. 656. 1885. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

When Mr. McMaster's first volume was issued 
some two years ago, we took occasion to empha- 
size the opinion that it was not a remarkable 
work on account of any extraordinary gift of in- 
sight or power of philosophic deduction, but that 
it was remarkable in its power to hold and fas- 
cinate the reader’s attention ; and this fascination 
was due in large measure to the author’s grasp 
of details, to his perception of the significance of 
little things, to his skill in grouping and present- 
ing his facts, and to his command of a luminous 
and picturesque style. We find the second vol- 
ume equal to the first in its social pictures, its 
striking portraits and dramatic episodes, and 
even better in its coloring and breadth of treat- 
ment. In both volumes, however, Mr. McMas- 
ter’s judgment of public men and measures is 
open to just criticism. He succeeds best in his 
pen pictures of the peculiarities and customs of 
the commonalty, which in the decade covered 
by his second volume was a mixture-of many 
nationalities. It should be shown in the same 
connection that those habits and ways were in 


the majority of instances purely local, disappear- 
ing as the blood of the different countries of Eu- 
rope became mixed in the veins of the people, 
and the general amalgamation of opinions, modes 
of life, tastes and fashions produced a new and 
distinct species of the human kind in the native 


American. Mr. McMaster has read a great deal, 
and studied indefatigably the crude newspapers 
and pamphlets of the olden time ; he has found 
also in culling material from such sources that it 
is far from easy to discriminate between the val- 
uable and the trivial. He has achieved so much, 
and in the genuine historic spirit, that we are 
the more inclined to point out defects. He is 
no admirer of Mr. Jefferson, and his observa- 
tions regarding him seem like the crisp words of 
a political partisan. Mr. Monroe is represented 
of but slight account, and the fresh student of 
American history—with no other source of in- 
formation—would wonder what sort of people the 
Americans could be to keep such a man in the 
Presidential chair for eight years! How differ- 
ent is the fine, discriminating analysis of Mr. 
Schouler, who measures Mr. Monroe from all 
stand-points. Even Washington is singularly 
belittled in the reader’s mind, as he closes Mr. 
McMaster’s volume. We come frequently upon 
such passages as : ‘‘ Oh, the impudence of man ! 
exclaimed the Federalists. ‘Truly it was the 
fashion to malign the great characters of the 
Revolution, But who brought the fashion in 
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and followed it ? Washington was commonly be- 
lieved to have had an original share in accom- 
plishing the independence of America. And 
who, pray, attempted toruin him? Where could 
there be found such another mass of vile slander, 
unjust charges, causeless abuse, and lying state- 
ments on the deliverer of America as in the col- 
umns of the Auzora, once misconducted by 
Bennie Bache, and now misconducted by Willie 
Duane?” And in such instances--which are 
numerous all through the book—it requires 
more close scrutiny than the majority of readers 
are inclined to bestow to discover that the lan- 
guage used is from some newspaper of the day, 
which the author is merely summarizing, rather 
than from his own extraordinary conclusions. 

We venture to predict that an ambitious au- 
thor, who has shown such decided and unmistak- 
able genius at thirty-three years of age, and 
who has had the courage to step out of the beat- 
en track of historical narrative and produce two 
volumes of American history, fresh in their 
treatment and of recognized merit, will profit by 
the experience he has had, and like Mr. Bancroft 
examine into the nature of the criticisms his 
work receives—to the increased value of his fut- 
ure volumes. ‘‘ Truth and truth alone is per- 
manent.” 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW YORK. By HEr- 
BERT LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE, A.M., L.L.B. 
(cum laude), Ph.D. [Columbia]. 8vo, pp. 
107. Pamphlet. 1885. New York: J. F. 
Pearson. 

The substance of this work was originally 
presented to the Faculty of the School of Po- 
litical Science, Columbia College. The object 
of the author in giving it circulation is to call 
attention to the important influence of the Co- 
lonial Constitution on the political structure of 
the State of New York at the present time. He 
goes back of 1777, and considers the causes 
which made the first paper constitution of the 
state possible, and the factors that determined 
its form. He describes the settlement of the 
Province by the Dutch ; discusses the systems 
of government which that people brought with 
them into the New World ; re-tells with much 
vigor the oft-told story of the capture of New 
York by the English in a time of profound 

eace; and the subsequent introduction of Eng- 
fish methods of government and arbitrary 
laws. He devotes a number of pages to the 

English Revolution of 1689, and its effects upon 

New York, and quotes his authorities freely. 

He touches also upon the revenue bills, the va- 

rious controversies between the Assembly and 

the Royal Governor, and the Zenger trial. In 
his closing paragraph he says: ‘‘A less inde- 
pendent, a less courageous people would have 
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been coerced into submission, but generation 
after generation of the people of New York re- 
belled against the tyranny of her governors.” 
It was a slow battle for independence, fought 
for nearly a century, and ‘‘ resulted in a glori- 
ous victory.” 


THE YEAR BOOK OF THE CITY OF 
CHARLESTON, SouTH CAROLINA. 1884. 
Mayor Courtenay’s Annual Review. 8vo, 
pp. 403. News and Courier Book Presses, 
Charleston, S. C. 


There are features in this work that do not 
uusually come into the yearly report of the 
general affairs and public institutions of a grow- 
ing city. Aside from the statistics, which fur- 
nish gratifying evidence of the healthful prog- 
ress of Charleston, one-third or more of the 
book is an appendix of varied and special his- 
torical value. Some thirty pages of this are 
devoted to ‘‘ Hilton’s Voyage of Discovery to 
the Coast of Florida” in 1663. Eighteen or more 
of its pages are given to the interesting history 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, written by its 
pastor, Rev. E. T. Horn. The ‘‘ Siege of Char- 
leston, 1780,” by General Wilmot G. De Saus- 
sure, is a condensed and ably-presented account 
of a most important event in American history, 
covering twenty-six pages. And this is followed 
by a sketch historical of ‘‘ The Charleston 


Port Society for Promoting the Gospel Among 


Seamen,” prepared by C. E. Chichester. ‘* The 
Confederate Defence of Morris Island,” in Char- 
leston Harbor, with illustrative maps, is from 
the pen of Major Robert C. Gilchrist, who was 
a participant, commanding the First Guard Ar- 
tillery in that defense. This has been reprinted 
from the Year Book in a pamphlet of 53 pages. 
Mr. Horn’s historical sketch of the St. John’s 
Lutheran Church has also been reproduced ina 
pamphlet, as has General De Saussure’s account 
of the siege of Charleston in 1780. Major 
Courtenay has, with characteristic public spirit, 
republished some remarkable correspondence of 
Lord Montague and General Moultrie, letters 
which were originally published in Moultrie’s 
Memoirs. These for more than two generations 
have been out of print by the scarcity of the old 
volumes that contained them. The iptroduction 
of them into the historical appendix to the City 
Year Book, and the issue of some charming little 
editions of them on Holland paper and vellum 
for private circulation, is a matter of congratula- 
tion to all lovers of American history. Mayor 
Courtenay’s Year Book is a model of its kind 
and bears the impress of enlightened scholar- 
ship. It is a work that ought to find a place ia 
every library in the land. 
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THE CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING 
OF ITS FREE STATE. A Story of 
Work and Exploration. By Henry M. Stanley. 
With illustrations. Two volumes, pp. 528, 
483. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Two epochal volumes. They denote gigantic 
steps in the world’s progress to a higher and better 
condition. For the first time in the world’s his- 
tory have the moneyed, commercial, scientific and 
philanthropic classes of civilized nations com- 
bined to carry the blessings which result from 
practical Christianity into the heart of Africa. 
For the first time in the world’s history have the 
principal powers of Europe and America united 
to recognize the righteously acquired sovereignty 
of their own associated subjects, and to exercise 
a beneficent regulative protectorate over that 
sovereignty. 

The country in which this unique governmental 
experiment is to be tried contains over a million 
square miles of the richest and most fertile soil, 
and over fifty million human beings of black or 
bronze hue. Nature-people, in the German 
sense of that phrase, they are comparatively in- 
dustrious, singularly enterprising, addicted to 
trade, very impressible and imitative, and de- 
monstrably capable of high civilization. Traders 
of many nations, and missionaries of many de- 
nominations, now bring to bear upon them the 
most potent uplifting forces known to society. 
The whole of the marvelous story is told in 
these volumes. The published adventures of 
Henry M. Stanley, as war correspondent in 
Africa of London and New York newspapers, 
while successfully searching for the heroic Liv- 
ingstone, and while crossing the Dark Continent 
from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo, in- 
vested him with a fame coextensive with civiliz- 
ation, and recommended him to the favor of 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians, by whom-- 
as the head of the /nternationale Association 
A fricane—he was employed in the unprecedent- 
ed work of exploration and construction so 
grandly accomplished. His narrative is one of 
rare and fascinating interest. His genius and 
executive ability command the admiring and cor- 
dial co-operation of the leading statesmen of 
both hemispheres. Future historians will assign 
him due rank with the benefactors of his race. 
Africa, especially, will honor his memory. 

There are some things connected with the 
organization and workings of the International 
Association of the Congo that we should like to 
know, and that are not disclosed in this com- 

rehensive and monumental work ; but enough 
1s revealed to gludden the hearts and strengthen 
the faith of all who believe in the improvability 
of the race and its ultimate harmony with coex- 
istent environment. 
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